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‘THE HISTORICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE,’ 

In the dedication, by permission, to the Queen 
by the University of Oxford of the third volume 
of this monumental work, the greatest of existing 
dictionaries, the name by which it will finally and 
enduringly be known finds its first mention. It is 
there called ‘The Historical Dictionary of the 
English Language.’ The name originally assigned 
the work was natural, convenient, and common- 
place. In its abridged form of the ‘N. E. D.’ it 
became even popular. In a world of rapid change 
the right to the title of ‘‘ New” not seldom lap-es 
before a knowledge of its application has been 
generally spread. This is, indeed, a world in 
which “there is nothing new.” ‘The Pailological 
Society’s Dictionary’ was difficult of pronunciation 
and inexact. Ao attempt, natural enough, to 
pane it after its principal editor, Dr. Murray, was 
resented by that scholar as unjust to bis assistants, 
and became almost invidious when Mr. Bradley 
became an editorial colleague. ‘The Oxford 


English Dictionary,’ which was tried, though good 
in itself and well merited, seemed too restricted 
in application. A happy result bas at length been 
obtained by insisting upcn what is, in fact, its 
principal feature, and it will in fature be known— 
in these columns at least, in Oxford, and else- 


where—as ‘The Historical Dictionary of the English 
Language.’ Nowhere else, indeed, can the history 
of our noble tongue be fully traced. Important 
compilations have been made, both in this country 
and in America, and on these we shall have for 
another decade to some extent to depend. It is, 
however, pleasant and gratifying to learn that, in 
all probability, the year 1908 will witness tie 
completion of the work, and will enable the 
majority of our readers to trace every English 
word from its first appearance through its varying 
forms to its most recent use. 

A result such as is now within sight seemed 
hopeless, and its accomplishment will be due not 
only to the loyal and diligent co-operation of many 
competent and brilliant scholars, but to the action 
of the University of Oxford, which has undertaken 
the responsibility of meeting the heavy expenditure 
involved in its completion. A work thus patron- 
ized and supported becomes at once a national 
undertaking ; and in the eplendid record of the 
noble University of Oxford there is little worthier 
than its action ia this matter. 

The workers on the dictionary are among thore 
whom the University “delighteth to honour,” and 
it is now well known that the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Provost of Queen’s, assembled within the walls of 
Queen’s at dinver those most closely concerned in 
its production. An event duly chronicled in the 
Times, and in which the Bishop of Oxford and 
many leading lights of the University took part, 
ceases to be a private “function.” It was, more- 
over, an occasion of highest interest, since Dr. 
Murray took the opportunity, in an interesting 
and valuable speech, of describing the vicissitudes 
of fortune and the varying experiences which the 
work and the workers had known. That that 
speech will be preserved and printed in full, and 
furnish opportunity for farther meditation or 
comment, can scarcely be doubted. Mean tine it 
seems well to say something purely personal, and 
in no way whatever prompted by the workers on 
or the promoters of the work. During a period 
now over forty years students in all parts of the king- 
dom bave been engaged in accumulating materials, 
which Dr. Murray, Mr. Bradley, and others have 
employed. Editorial vigilance, responsibility, and 
energy have been unflagging. Our great Univer- 
sity has found the funds at a cost so onerous as 
necessarily to interfere with other efforts, privi- 
leges, or responsibilities, Foreign recognition, 
even, has not been wanting. It appears, then, 
that everything, with one exception, has been 
done to secure a triumpb. The one question that 
remains is, What has been the national support 
accorded to a national undertaking? Oa this 
point we have not a shred of private information, 
and have heard from those in authority no word 
of recognition or complaint. Our own columns 
supply, however, abundant ioformation whereby 
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to test the matter. Up to three-fourths of the 
letter F the dictionary is now accessible to scholars. 
By the majority of our readers its existence is 
ignored. Constant demands are made for infor- 
mation which is withia immediate reach in the 
dictionary. No thought of applying to its pages 
reems to have presented itself. Now there are 
those, doubtless living in remote districts, to whom 
it is practically inaccessible. The cost is heavy, 
and, in the cases of students of limited means, 
prohibitive. It is, perhaps, hopeless, in a world 
such as the present, to urge upon men of moderate 
or considerable means, who are not scholars, the 
claims of such a book. There should, however, 
be no great centre of intellect where it is inac- 
cessible. Every literary institution above the rank 
of a village library should have it; every club. 
This may already be the case. We doubt it, how- 
ever; principally driven so to do in consequence 
of the way in which information already within 
reach is tentatively sought. If our doubts are 
well founded, something in the nature of a national 
reproach is involved—a reproach which we would 
like to take part in removing. We are attempting 
no further review of the latest volume, with its 
fifteen hundred columns of erudition, rich, varied, 
up to date. With the appearance of successive 
parts we point to special features of interest and 
importance. Apart from all question of space, an 
article adequate to the claims of a volume could 
only be written by ove whose leisure and whose 
knowledge were alike ideal. Our present effort 
is simply to give the work such publicity and 
recognition as are within our power, und to secure 
for it the response at the hands of the general 
public which, for some inexplicable reason, it 
seers to lack. Kyiont. 


JEW’S HARP: TRUMP, 
(See 8 8. vii, 158, 270, 456; xi. 487.) 

Before asking where Jew's barp is mentioned in 
Hakluyt, I ought to have looked into Richardson, 
who gives two quotations. For the place where 
Bacon uses a quasi-French form jeu trompe my 
question remains unanswered. The statement was 
first made by Dr. Rimbault in a note on ‘ Kind 
Harts Dreame,’ edited by him for the Percy Society, 
and again by him in ‘N. & @).,’ 1" S.i. It was 
repeated by Dr. Brewer (‘Phrase and Fable’), 
evidently copying from Rimbault, but without 
acknowledgment or caution, and the same must 
be said, I fear, of Mr. C. P, Hate (8 8. vii. 
158). He alone remains to answer for his 
assertion ; but he has not yet answered. (And, 
by-the-by, he adds that “Jeu-trump” is used 
by Beaumont and Fletcher. Where,I wonder? I 
know of three or four places where they speak of 
Jewes-trump.) For Bacon’s use of jeu-trompe 
I have searched the likeliest place, cents. ii. and 


iii. of ‘Silva Silvarum,’ where he treats of sounds, 
tones, &c. I have not found it there; but I do 
find Jewes-barp (S$ 116). Of course, the other may 
yet turn up elsewhere in his writings; but I begin 
to be sceptical. If he put the one in plain Eng- 
lish, why should he Frenchify the other? 

In putting together all that I find to say con- 
cerning the twin forms, it may be well to begin 
with the question whether they have always in- 
dicated the same thing. I think there can be no 
reasonable doubt of it. That which in the south of 
England is called Jew’s barp is in Scotland called 
simply “trump”; the French name is trompe (see 
Littré) ; and in a tract called ‘ Newes from Scotland,’ 
1591 (Roxburghe Club), mention is made of ‘‘a 
certain trump called a Jewe’s trump” (passage 
quoted 8 §. vii. 456). According to such 
evidence as I have, the twin names seem to bave 
jumprd into sudden use and familiarity during the 
last decade of the sixteenth century. The first 
mention of all isin the ‘ Newes from Scotland.’ 
Two years later, 1593, we bave the first English 
occurrence in Chettle’s ‘ Kind Harts Dreame,’ And 
this same year Gabriel Harvey, in bis tract called 
*Piercen Supererogation,’ says, “[{Let] an uni- 
versall reformation be proclaimed with the sound 
of a Jewe’s trumpe,” contemptuously speaking of 
the drastic reforms proposed by the Marprelate 
brotherhood, and their Jewish-like rather than 
Christian-like method. Two to three years on- 
ward, 1595-6, we find that a roaring trade in 
Jew’s harps is being driven with the natives of 
newly-found lauds by Duddeley and Ralegh (in 
Hakluyt), which same trade is carried on twenty 
years later with Jew’s trumps, and in Ralegh’s 
country, Guiana, by Robert Harcourt (‘ Harl. 
Mise.’). References to the Jew’s trump are common 
in the dramatists and other writers up to the end 
of the seventeenth century ; but by the eighteenth 
it begins to full out of use. Both Jobnson and 
Richardeon give Jew’s harp, but neither of them 
gives Jew's trump. Concerning the origin of the 
names many explanations have been proposed. 

1. It has been frequently said (see references in 
*N. & Q.’) that Jew’s harp is properly jaws’-harp. 
This was suggested by Pegg, an antiquary of last 
centary (‘ Anonymiana,’ p. 48). In the ‘Century 
Dictionary’ it is pronounced absurd, a judgment 
in which most persons nowadays will agree ; any 
way it is useless, as failing to account for Jew's 
trump. It will be conceded that jaws-trump 
would be absurd. 

2. Many others—as Hone, often quoted, and Dr. 
C. Brewer—say that the two are from the French 
jeu-harpe, jeu-trompe, i.e., toy-harp, toy-trumpet, 
for which the authority of Bacon might be adduced 
if his use of jeu-trompe should be found. But, 
unless I am altogether mistaken, ‘‘the French” is 
so bad as to be impossible and non-existent. And 
nothing, therefore, can be made of this. 
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3. Prof. Skeat says that Jew’'s harp is “a name 
given in derision, prob. with reference to the 
harp of David” ([ note that in his ‘Concise Eng. 
Dict.’ he drops the ‘‘prob.”). As he gives no 
reason for his opinion, I am afraid it must be pro- 
nounced a guess—no very felicitous guess, I ven- 
ture to think. I should be disposed to call it far 
from probable, even if Jew’s harp stood alone. 
But any way it underlies the same objection as 
the ‘‘ jaws-harp”’ theory, in that it wholly over- 
looks Jew’s trump. It might, indeed, be thought 
that the words of Gabriel Harvey above quoted 
point to a similar Biblical origin for Jew’s tramp. 
Lkeyond question he alludes to the Mosaic trumpet 
of Jubilee. But he did not invent the term, he 
only used it as it came to hand, and the ordinance 
of Jubilee never took so much hold on popular 
imagination that it should have given rise to a 
popular term. 

4. Dr. Smythe-Palmer (‘ Folk-Etymology ’) has 
proposed an identification with gewgaw, which 
word seems certainly to have been used in some 
parts of England for a Jew’s harp. In the fifteenth 
century gewgaw was a name fora flute : “ Gugaw,a 
flowte” (‘ Prowpt. Parv.’). To call this little in- 
strument, with its metallic tongue, a flute, is, of 
course, no less and no more improper than to call 
itatrump. But whether gewgaw can have passed 
by popular change into Jew’s harp or trump I 
shall not attempt to give an opinion. Where all 
is in doubt, it may seem not impossible. Failing 
this, our inquiry finds us at the end where we 
were at the beginning. 

Here, however, I offer a specimen, one of many 
commonplace manners in which the term may pos- 
sibly have had origin, The instrument, we know, is 
of respectable antiquity, for Sie T. Browne (‘ Urn 
Burial’) tells us of one found in a Norwegian 
cinerary urn, and we know the caprice of fashion 
t> which all such toys are subject. Suppose now 
that the “tramp” bad been known in England 
and Scotland, that it had fallen into oblivion, and 
was suddenly brought back into vogue by the 
enterprise of some Jew pedlar selling it round the 
country,—what more likely, in such case, ihan 
that it should be called the Jew’s trump or harp ? 
It is said, indeed, and may be alleged against me, 
that there were no Jews in England at the time 
required ; they were expelled by Edward I., and 
excluded until Cromwell’s time. But this can 
scarcely mean more than that they had no recog- 
nized status or quarters. The law, Dean Milman 
says, must often have been eluded. Individual 
Jews there surely must have been. Can we suppose 
that Shakspeare had never seen a Shylock ? 

C. B. Mount. 


THE STORY OF THE SUBSTITUTED BRIDE, 


There has recently appeared in Germany an 
elaborate study of the familiar incident in folk- 
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tales and romances, the replacement by fraud or 
magic of the bride by a false rival, who for a time 
holds the place to which she has no rightful claim, 
but is finally detected and disgraced. In ‘ Das 
Motiv von der unterschobenen Braut in der Inter- 
pationalen Erzahlungslitteratur, mit einem Anhang 
ueber den Ursprung und die Entwickelung der 
Bertassage’ (Schweriv, 1897, 8vo. pp. 77), the 
author, Herr P. Arfert, has collected and classified 
a remarkable number of differing versions of this 
curious legend. His essay is a very excellent one, 
and well merits the doctorate for which it was 
presented to the University of Rostock. My 
present desire is not to discuss the theme in all 
its bearings, but merely to note one example which 
has eluded the researches of Dr. Arfert. This will 
be found in ‘The Kathakega,’ translated from 
Sanskrit MS3. by C. H. Tawney, and forming the 
second volume of the new series of the Oriental 
Translation Fand (London, Royal Asiatic Society, 
1895, p. 85). 

The story of Arimscobba and the grateful snake 
is a curious one. A widowed Brahman has one 
daughter, Vidyutprabbi, who, overwhelmed with 
the duties of the household, begs her father to 
marry again, that her burden may be made lighter. 
The Brabman takes a new wife, but she oppresses 
the child, who is now harder worked than before. 
One day the girl protects a snake and conceals it 
from those who are seeking to ensnare it. The 
snake is a god in disguise, and to reward the girl 
asks her t» choose a boon. She asks for some- 
thing to shade her head when she is pasturing the 
cattle. He gives hera garden of pleasant trees 
which moves about with her. The King of Patali- 
putra, in the course of a progress, sees this strange 
sight, and marries the Brahman’s daughter, to 
whom he gives the name of Aramac »bb4, in allusion 
to her peripatetic gardeo. The Brabman’s wife 
gives birth to a daughter, and when this child has 
grown to be a young woman the mother thinks 
that if the queen died this half-sister would take 
her place. Accordingly, she makes several at- 
tenipts, which are frustrated by the friendly snake, 
to poison Ardmacobbd, After a time the queen is 
brought, at the instigation of the stepmother and 
contrary to the custom of the country, to her 
father’s house to be confined. After the queen has 
given birth to a son the Brahman’s wife contrives 
to push the queen into a well—garden and all— 
and places ber own daughter with the son of 
Aramacobbd. But she differs considerably from 
the real queen, and has not her beauty nor yet the 
ambulatory garden. The false queen is taken in 
great state to Pataliputra, but the slaves, and still 
more the royal husband, notice the change in her 
appearance, and the king becomes suspicious. The 
real queen, when thrown into the well, is protected 
by the snake-god, and, visiting her child secretly, 
places round him fruits and flowers from her 
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gardev. The falee queen pretends that she has 
brought these in the night, but makes excuees 
when she is asked to bring some more. The king 
watches in the night, and seeing Arimacobba 
attending to her child, says, ‘‘ This is certainly the 
queen.” Next day he insists that the false queen 
shall produce the garden, which she is unable to 
do. The king again watches, and when the true 
queen appears seizes her by the hand, and com- 
mands an explanation, When this is given, the 
king punishes the Brahman’s wife, but Arimegobba 
begs for her release. The story ends with the 
mutual affection of the reunited husband and wife. 
The narrative is somewhat incoherent; pro- 
bability, of course, is not to be looked for in such 
things. It adds, however, another evidence to the 
many collected by Dr. Arfert as to the wide- 
reaching popularity of the story of the substituted 
bride. Wituiam E. A, Axon, 
Moss Side, Manchester. 


Hoops as Heappresses.—The Rev. C. F. S. 
Warren points out (and rightly in my humble 
opinion) in the Guardian, replying to another 
writer, that University hoods are headdresses, I 
recollect Edward Stuart, founder and first vicar of 
St. Mary Magdalene’s, Munster Square, telling me | 
that at the consecration of the church (at which Man- | 
ning, Keble, and Dodsworth were, I think, present), 
the day being warm and the sun powerful, many of 
the clergy put their hoods over their heads as a pro- 
tection. I did the same myself on Jubilee Day 


England, but in this he appears to have been mis- 
taken, unless, as has been suggested, Canaletto 
returned to Venice and afterwards made a second 
visit to this country. This suggestion is made in 
a pamphlet entitled ‘ Die Beiden Canaletto’; but 
there is no proof of thie, The materials for a life 
of Canaletto in this country are ¢xtremely meagre, 
but it is possible fuller information might be ob- 
tained from the city archives in Venice. 

Cunaletto is generally supposed to have been 
born in Venice on 18 Oct., 1697, and to have died 
in the same place on 20 Aug., 1768, but it seems 
from a note appended to Rudolph Meyer's pam- 
pblet that these dates are uncertain, Meyer says 
with regard to the dates of Canaletto’s birth and 
death :— 

“Dies ist wenigetens die wabrecheinlichst richtige 
der verschiedenen differenden Angaben, und auch von 
Nagler als solche angenommen worden, Nach andern 
soll er 1687 echon geboren und 1768 also, nicht 71 sondern 
81 Jabr alt in London gestorben, also gar nicht wieder 
noch Venedig zuruckgekert, oder wae nicht anzuneh- 
men, in so hohen Alter nochmals nach London gereist 
sein. Nach Petzold’s Cataleg und dem Catalog der 
Dreedner Gemiilde Gallerie ware er 1691 schon geboren 
und 1762 oder 1763 zu Venedig gestorben, Aus welchen 
Quellen letzere Angaben geechop{t sein migen, ist uns 
nicht bekannt.”’—' Die Beiden Canaletto (A. Canale und 
RB. Belotti). Versuch einer Monographie der radirten 
Werke beider Meister,” von Rudolph Meyer. Berlin, 
1878, 8vo, BM. 7807, b. 19 (4). 

‘La Nouvelle Biographie Générale’ confounds 
Canaletto with bis nephew Bellotti, the latter of 
whom is therein represented as having visited 


this year here, in an outdoor procession, when 

some rain fell. J have often seen the Lord Rector 

of this University, the Marquess of Bute, wearing 

his hood over his head. Georce Ancous, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


Canatetro 1n Lonpoy.—The late Peter Cun- 
ningham, in a communication to the Builder, the 
reference to which I cannot at the moment verify, 
states that “ Canaletto lived in a garret on the site 
of the corner house in Richmond Terrace.” 1 
should like to know what is the authority for this 
statement, which on the face of it appears to me 
to be improbable. Horace Walpole informs us 
that Canaletto came to Eogland in 1746, when he 
was about fifty years of age, by the persuasion of 
his countryman Amiconi, and encouraged by the 
number of pictures that artist had sueceeded in 
selling in this country. Canaletto was in good 
circumstances, and it was said came to England to 
invest bis money; he appears to have received 
pbumerous commissions, and under theee circum- 
stances it seems unlikely that he would lodge 
in a garret. We know from an advertisement 
quoted in ‘ London Past and Present’ (iii. p. 248) 
that Canaletto was living in Silver Street, Golden 
Square, in July, 1752. Walpole believed that 


London and gained considerable sums under the 

patronage of Horace Walpole, for whom he exe- 

cuted an interior of King’s College Chapel, the 

information being said to be derived from Lanzi’s 

Storia Pittorica.’ Joun Hess, 
Willesden Green, N.W. 


Yew Tree at Lovupon Castis. (See ‘ Howth 
Castle,’ ante, p. 249.)—Close against the windows 
of the drawing-room at Loudoun Castle, in Ayrshire, 
grows a yew tree which completely darkens the 
room, and, indeed, renders it a very dismal place to 
sit in during the day. The tradition, I believe, is 
that if anything happens to the yew tree the castle 
and estate will pass away from the Loudoun family, 
consequently no member of that family dares 
touch it. Many years ago, in consequence of a 
family arrangement, the present Marquis of Bute 
became possessed of the castle and its domain for 
the space of one year. During that year the tree 
assumed a sickly hue, and something was evidently 
amiss with it. I remember that the late Lord 
Donington, who told me the story, remarked that 
Lord Bute ought to have seized the opportunity of 
the temporary interruptions in the succession to cut 
down the yew tree, break the spell, and restore 
daylight to the room, However, he did not do so. 
The castle and lands reverted to the earldom of 
Loudoun, the yew tree regained its pristine vigour, 


Canaletto did not remain more than two years in 
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and for aught I know still spoils the drawing-room 
of Loudoun Castle. SuERBORNE, 


A Srvart Bunieo at Wissecu,— Mr, E. 
Wa rorp (ante, p. 153) refers to the tombs of 
French prisoners at Wisbech, and suggests that a 
person ‘‘ connected with the Stuarts” lies buried 
among them. I know nothing of French prisoners 
buried at Wisbech, but it is not long ago that, 
under the courteous guidance of Mr. Alexander 
Peckover, Lord Lieutenant of Cambridgeshire, I 
stood beside a grass-covered grave in the Friends’ 
Burying-ground at Wisbech, and read on the 
headstone : “Jane Stuart, Died 1742, Aged 88.” 
Such and so simple isthe record which marks the last 
resting-place of a half-sister to the Old Pretender. 
It is told that this highly cultured woman, sick of 
court life, and weary of changing fortunes, joined 
the Society of Friends, and supported herself by 
spinning and reaping, and so bravely did she 
acquit herself in the harvest-field that she was 
known as “ The Queen of the Reapers.” A fuller 
account of her may be found in Fenland Notes and 
Queries, Peterborough, vol. ii., 1892-4, p. 178. 

James Hooper, 

Norwich. 


Aveury sy SHELL-FISH AND BY A SKULL.— 


“I notice learned persons periodically marvelling 
about ‘Augury from Combat of Shell-fish,’ &c., eepe- 
cially among eavazes, A contemporary quotes Spencer 
St. John on the subject : ‘Another (augury) is with two 
land shelle, which are put on a plate, and lime juice 
squeezed on them, and the one that first moves shows 
the guilt or innocence of the owner, according as they 
have settled previously whether motion or rest is to prove 
the case.’ This was in Sarawak, There is no need to 
goso far. At the village of Reath, in Mayo, a woman 
was charged with stealing clothing from a neighbour, 
To ‘clear herself,’ she got ber husband to go to the 
Abbey of Orlar, ten miles away, and fetch a human 
skull. On this she had to swear, If she was guilty, the 
skull would leap out of her lap ; if innocent, it woul lie 
still. The day came, The woman set forth to a public- 
house. The public followed to witness the ordeal, She 
sat down, with the ekull in her lap, and swore on it that 
she was innocent. The skull remained still, and her 
innocence was loudly applauded. However, as the people 
turned away they found that the previously bright und 
beautiful day had euddenly darkened, ‘so that you could 
not see your band.’ This was at once taken us a protest 
from Heaven against the desecration of the Abbey, and 
at the same time as a fins] proof of the woman's guilt. 
This ordeal was witnessed by persons who are etill alive 
in the district, and probably it is not by any means the 
last that has occurre | in the south and west of Ireland.— 
Karpa,”—Newcastle Daily News, 28 Sept. 

Josera CoLiixson. 

Wolsingham, co. Durham. 


‘ Puriranism.’—The writer 
of the notice of Principal Tulloch in ‘ Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia,’ 1892, says that he pub- 
lished ‘ English Protestants and their Leaders’ in 
1861. This is erroneous. The book to which, no 


doubt, reference is made consists of biographical 
and critical articles on Cromwell, Milton, Baxter, 
and Bunyan, and is appropriately entitled ‘ Eng- 
lish Puritanism and its Leaders.’ The essays are 
elaborated on a general principle, and form a 
valuable contribution to theological history. They 
are all of special interest, conceived as they are 
from a distinct and definite point of view and 
illustrating one great thesis. The volume is a 
companion to one published two years earlier under 
the title of ‘ Luther and other Leaders of the Re- 
formation.’ “It was Tulloch’s idea,” says Mrs. 
Oliphant, ‘‘ that they might, if successful, ‘ form a 
series, making a kind of popular biographical 
Church history, which many people profess to be 
a great desideratum’” (‘Memoir of Principal 
Tulloch,’ p. 149). Principal Tulloch followed this 
work in 1872 with his full and able discussion 
of the Falkland theologians and the Cambridge 
Platonists, in his ‘ Rational Theology and Chris- 
tian Philosophy in England in the Seventeenth 
Century.’ Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B, 


Tyrotesk Marriace Costom.—The following 
paragraph is taken from the Daily News, 13 Sept.: 

“A touching and poetical custom prevails in the 
Welrch-Tyrol. When a young maiden is about to be 
married, immediately before she steps acroes the thres- 
hold of her old home, on her way to the church, her 
mother solemnly gives her a new pocket-handkerchief. 
The bride holds it in her hand throughout the marriage 
ceremony, using it to wipe away her tears, So soon as 
the marriage festivities are ended the young wife lays 
the handkerchief aside in her linen closet, and there it 
remains as long as she lives, Nothing would induce a 
Tyrolese wife to use this sacred handkerchief. It may 
be half a century, or longer, before it is taken from its 
place to fulfil the second and last part of ite mission. 
When the wife dies, perbaps as a grey old grandmother, 
the loving hands of the next-of-kin place the bridal hand- 
kerchief over the face of the dead and it is buried with 
her in the grave,” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

*Vutear Errours in Practice Censurep,’— 
I have a copy of a somewhat rare little volume 
entitled “ Tleprappa or, Vulgar 
Errours in Practice Censured. Also The Art of 
Oratory, composed for the Benefit of Young 
Students. London: Printed for Richard Royston 
at the Angell in Ivy Lane, 1659.” The two works 
are quite distinct, have separate title-pages, and 
are separately paged. As to the second there is no 
difficulty, for it is enumerated by Wood amongst 
the numerous writings of Francis Gregory, D.D., 
Rector of Hambleton, in Bucks. But he does not 
name the ‘ Vulgar Errours,’ nor does the writer in 
the ‘ Dictionary of Nationa) Biography.’ Wilkins 
mentions the book in his edition of Sir Thomas 
Browne, but throws no light on the authorship, 
It is possible, though it does not seem very pro- 
bable, that Royston, the publisher, placed within 
the same covers the works of two different writers. 
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It seems more likely that both treatises are from 
the pen of Francis Gregory. The style of the 
* Vulgar Errours’ is very artificial. The title was 
no doubt suggested by that of the ‘ Pseudodoxia 
Epidemics,’ which appeared in 1646. The sub- 
jects with which the author deals are curious, but 
do not trench upon the topics discussed by Sir 
Thomas Browne. They are: (1) reproaching red 
haired men ; (2) the general scandal of some pro- 
fessions, especially that of physic ; (3) reproaching 
the feminine sex ; (4) neglecting ‘‘ the defence of 
the Deity of Christ, notwithstanding the bell-born 
nature of the contrary doctrine”; (5) the vanity of 
affecting epitaphs ; (6) running to one extreme to 
avoid another in doctrine or worship ; (7) railing 
against an adversary in opinion. Among the 
authors he cites are Robert Burton and Sir 
Thomas Browne. Wituam E, A. Axon, 
Moss Side, Manchester. 


A Wittow Parrery Pirate Rarme.—This is 
one of the descriptions of the scenes on the willow 
pattern plate :— 

There ‘s two birds flying high, 

Here 's the vessel suiling by : 

Here's the bridge that they pase over— 

Three little men going to Dover ! 

Here the stately cxstle stands, 

Where lives the ruler of this land ; 

Here 's the tree with apples on— 

That's the fence which ends my song ! 
Children who have learnt the rhyme are fond of 
quoting “two birds flying high” in connexion 
with their own childish affairs. Another runs :— 

Two little birds flying high, 

Two little men passing by, 

Two little boate sailing over, 

Two little men going to Dover ! 

Tnos, Ratcuirre. 

Worksop. 


Apron-staincs.—The ‘N. E. D.’ cites Lord 
Macaulay for the phrase “tied to [her] apron- 
strings.” An earlier instance occurs in Fielding’s 
* Jonathan Wild,’ 1743, bk. ii. ch. iii, 

Ricuarp H, Trorston, 

Portland, Oregon. 


Cricket, &c., Tae Unirep Strates.—From 
Webster’s Dictionary,’ ‘‘ thoroughly revised and 
improved, 1880,” I extract the following gem : 
** Wicket-heeper, the player in cricket who stands 
with a bat to protect the wicket from the ball.” 
Was it not a native of the “Great Republic” who 
explained that the use of a “spoon” in golf was 
to lift the ball out of the hole ? Q. V. 


A Breton Custom. — In the 
parish church at Lampaul, on the Isle of Ushant, 
I was present recently at the christening of the 
infant son of a couple of young peasants, The 
child was gorgeously arrayed in a coat of scarlet 


cloak was thrown. After the ceremony the little 
one—and it was a wee thing, too !—was held up 
in the middle of the church for all of us to admire, 
whilst the parents went smilingly around, bolding 
up open boxes of candied sweets, and asking every 
one present to partake thereof. At Roeceff, in 
Finisterre, a few Sundays before, I attended mass, 
in the midst of which two fishermen came around, 
walking from east to west and bearing a couple of 
large baskets of bread, cut into small pieces. This 
bread every one ate on the spot, as a universal 
reminder that in the House of God all sorts and 
conditions of men and women are on one level. 
Harry 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


‘Tue Nametess Lassix.’—The following note 
on the death of the reputed original of this famous 
Scotch song appears in the Westminster Gazette of 
1 Sept. Its preservation in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 
may prevent many vain searchings by future 
students of Scottish minstrelsy :— 

“ There bas just died at Bathgate, in her sixty-eighth 
year, Jessie Ingram Arthur, widow of Dr. James B. 
Kirk, of Bathgate. This lady was the subject of the 

pular and beautiful song entitled ‘The Nameless 
Tapsie,’ written by James Ballantine, the Edinburgh 
poet. This fact was referred to by the late Prof. Blackie 
in his lecture on ‘Scottieh Song,’ delivered shortly before 
his death in Bathgate, on which occasion Mrs. Kirk was 
present, and the song sung in her honour, A lady of 
much refinement, good sense, and kindness, her cha- 
racter was portrayed in the second verse of Ba)lantine’s 
song :— 

She's gentle as she’s bonnie, and she modest as she 

fair 
Her virtues are her beauties, a’ as varied as they ‘re rare ; 
While she is light and merrie as the lammie on the lea, 
For happiness and innocence thegither aye maun be. 
Her sympathy with the poor and suffering was proverbial, 
and many will miss ber ready band.” 

G. Yarrow Bavpock. 
South Hackney. 


Ec.irser.—In the very interesting (especially 
to astronomers) work which he has just published 
on ‘ Recent and Coming Eclipses,’ Sir J. Norman 
Lockyer has introduced a word 1 ot exactly new, 
but an old word in a totally new sense. The 
earliest example quoted by Dr. Murray in the 
‘N. E. D.’ of the use of the word “ eclipser” (in 
its natural sense of one who eclipses, overpowers, 
and, therefore, obscures the light or conspicuous- 
neas of another) is in 1596. Sir Norman Lockyer 
uses it bere in the sense of an observer, or intending 
observer, of a solar eclipse ; and it is not unlikely 
that the word may become general in that sense 
amongst astronomers. Perhaps, however, it may 


be well to call to miod Sir J. Herschel’s failure to 
introduce the word “ astronomess” for a female 
astronomer, which he applies in the ‘ Outlines’ to 
Miss Mitchell, who discovered a new comet fifty 
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think any one has ventured to repeat it. The 
ugliness of the word is against it, besides the 
general feeling against the necessity of such ex- 
pressions. The only objection to the word 
**eclipser” is its much earlier appropriation in 
a more natural and obvious sense ; but its value 
to astronomers in the sense now stated may secure 
its acceptance amongst them. W. T. Lyny. 
Blackheath, 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Pore and Tuomson.—It has long been accepted, 
on the authority of Mitford, that Pope collaborated 
with Thomson in the preparation of the edition of 
‘The Seasons’ published in 1744. In a recent 
number of the Saturday Revicw, however, Mr. 
Courton Collins throws doubts upon this view, 
basing his statement both on internal evidence 
and the handwriting. Could some expert in 
calligraphy help to settle this very interesting 
fact? The annotated copy I believe lies in the 
British Museum, and may be readily obtained for 
consultation, W. Bz 

Edinburgh, 


STRANGWAYS, a sea rover, is mentioned in 
Machyn’s ‘ Diary’ as suffering imprisonment in 
the Tower and the Marshalsea, and as being con- 
demned to death and reprieved. Where can 
further details be procured ? 

W. Teienmoutn Snore. 


Letren or Napotson I,—I have in my 
possession a copy of a brief letter purporting to 
have been written by Napoleon I. to the Prince 
Regent at the time when he gave himself up to 
the English Government, dated 13 July, 1815. 
Can any one tell me where the original is to be 
found, and whether it was written in French or 
English? F. H. B. 8S. 


Re reresce Sovent.—The following lines were 
published by the 7'imes on the late Tsar's corona- 
tion :— 

As when a mighty people rejoice 
With cymbals and shawms and harps of gold, 
And the noise of their acclaim is rolled 
Through the open gates of the city afar 
To the shepherd that watches the evening star. 
Can you give me reference to them ? 
H.R. 


Arms on Porrery.—Can any of your readers 
tell me whose arms are the following ?—Quarterly, 
1 and 4, bendy of 11 sinister, over all a peacock ; 
2, three pales, a canton; 3, two bars cottised. 
Crests: 1, springing from a crown or coronet, a 


wing; 2, from the same, two wings conjoined ; 
between the wings is a peacock in pride; 3, a 
tower. The letters F GZW HRV Y and the 
date 1687 are placed between the crests. The 
above arms are moulded on a stoneware jug, 11 in. 
high and 27 in. in circumference. The jug is 
ornamented with arabesque or scroll work, and 
has been in our family about a hundred years. Is 
the jug of English or foreign manufacture? I may 
say the helmets for the crests are ‘‘full faced” 
with vizor down. F. C, Sueparp. 


Epwarp FirzGeratp.—Mr, Aldis Wright, in 
his memoir of Edward FitzGerald in the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ says that 
‘* beyond occasional contributions to periodical literature, 
FitzGerald does not appear to have published anything 
till be wrote a short memoir of Bernard Barton, prefixed 
to a collection of bia letters and poems, which was made 
after the poet's death in 1849.” 

Is anythiog known of these ‘‘ occasional contri- 
butions”? None of them appears to have been 
included in Mr. Wright's edition of FitzGerald’s 
‘ Literary Remains,’ which was published in 1889. 
W. F. Pripgavx. 


Wirvesses.—At what age were persons is Scot- 
land in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
competent to become witaesses to legal writs? I 
see no reason why an ‘‘ infant” should not so act ; 
and should be glad to know what disabilities 
existed. J. De 


Portraits oF THE Wartons.—Is it a fact that 
Sir Joshua Reynolds signed no portrait that he 
painted except that of Mrs. Siddons on which, as 
a mark of reverence, he inscribed his name on the 
hem of her dress ; and, if so, is the fact that his 
signature appears to portraits of Thomas Warton 
and Joseph Warton proof that they are +e : 

A. C. H. 


AvuctionEeRs.—Who owns the proud 
distinction of being the first female auctioneer? In 
the Sketch for 15 Sept. (p. 303) there is a portrait 
of Miss Ada Hammond, who, according to that 
paper, bas been pursuing the business of an 
auctioneer for nine years. A. C. W. 


Arms: Taree Bustarps. —I am told that 
there appeared this year in one of the papers (pro- 
bably the Standard) a letter from some one who 
owned a coat of arms with this charge. He claimed, 
I understand, that it was an old East Anglian 
cat, long anterior to the existence of any College 
of Arms, I shall be very thankful for any in- 
formation on the subject, as the birds are also a 
Nevill bearing, the origin of which is somewhat 
obscure. Nevitt, F.S.A. 

13, Addison Crescent, W. 


Joun Nicaotson,—I have a full-length portrait 
in line of John Nicholson, who is represented with 
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tight breeches, curled wig, and cocked hat. He is 
using both hands in carrying a load of books. 
Engraved by Jas. Caldwall from a picture by 
Philip Reinagle; published at Cambridge by 
John Nicholson in 1790. The legend underneath 
the name is ‘*‘ Mappesiana Bibliopolium Cant. 
Custos.” Perhaps a reader of ‘N. & Q.’ would 
kindly supply some particulars concerning this in- 
dividual, or put me in the way of turning them 
up. Baic-A-Brac. 


Teraick.—What was the name of the second 
daughter of Dr. Terrick, Bishop of London, who 
became the wife of Dr, Anthony Hamilton, vicar 
of Fulham 1763-76 ? Cuas. Jas, Fiaer. 


Tite or Book Waytep.—I should be grateful 
for the title of a volume of historical papers (pub- 
lished within, perbaps, the last five years), con- 
sisting, if [ remember correctly, of four essays ; 
the first dealt with the palace of a Cardinal of St. 
George in Rome, the others, I think, with the 
exiled Stuarts and the will of the Young Pre- 
tender or his brother Henry. It was a quarto 
volume, and I seem to recall the title as ‘Roman 
Papers,’ or something like it. P 


Scortisa Marriace Law.—lIa Scottish law a 
child born out of wedlock is ordinarily legitimated 
by the subsequent marriage of its parents ; but 
supposing the father to have been the husband of 
another woman at the time of the child’s birth, 
would its position be legalized by the fact that on 
the death of the first wife he married the mother 
of his illegtimate son or daughter? B. T. 


Sr. Heveaivs.—Could any of your correspond- 
ents give me authorities for the following story of 
St. Helerius, the patron saint of Jersey ?— 

** It was the practice of good St. Helerius to lie nightly 
at the entrance of his cave with only his bair shirt on, 
for the blackbeetles and cockroaches to crawl over him, 
that by this penance he might make himself more perfect. 
It happened, however, that the Jersey people, being 
then, as now, of a prying and gossiping disposition, did 
spy upon him, making this penance of his the occasion 
of a scandal. But when the attention of St. Helerius 
was drawn to these mouchards and their wicked 
calumnies, he contented himself with the following mild 
reproof, ‘ De blatt& bluterant’ (*‘ They chatter about a 
cockroach’). Therefore, indeed, should the arms of 
St. Helerius—a chevron between three cockroaches sable 
—be included among those of the nine worthies,” 


R. H. Corgreave. 
40, Green Street, St, Heliera, Jersey. 


Lowrietp.— Can any one help me with the 
pedigree of Thomas Lowfield, described “of 
Sarrey,” who is buried in St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark? He lived in the last century. 

Harrvere. 


‘Tae Barree or Matpoy,.’—Is there any 
translation published of the Anglo-Saxon epic 


fragment entitled ‘ The Battle of Maldon,’ author 
unknown to me, but piece in question to be found 
in Sweet’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon Reader’? M. 8. L. 


Tar Honovrarte Artittery ComPANY AND 
tur Crry or Noarwice. —Io Blackfriars Hall, 
adjoining St. Andrew’s Hall, Norwich, are two 
portraits, inscribed respectively as follows : “ Wil- 
liam Crowe, Eeq., Mayor 1747, Capt® of the 
Hon'* Artillery Compavy, by whom this picture 
was presented 1746"; and “ Timothy Balderston, 
Eeq., Mayor 1736, Capt. of the Artillery 
Com)’, by whom this picture was presented, A® 
1736." Each of these gentlemen is clothed in a 
scarlet and gold uniform, with black cocked hat 
gold laced, white stock, and white stockings. It 
seems so unlikely that two captains of the Hon- 
jourable Artillery Company of London sbould 
within eleven years have been mayors of Norwich, 
that I am led to ask if there were other military 
bodies in the provinces who assumed the title, or 
were authorized to style themselves “ The Honour- 
able Artillery Company ” ? 

Watter Hamitton. 


“ Mervousness.”— In ‘Forty-one Years in 
Todia,’ by Lord Roberts, p. 391, occurs this 
sentence: ‘‘J...... was supposed to be suffering 
from a disease diagnosed by a distinguished poli- 
tician as Mervousness”’; of course, in reference to 
his foretelling that Merv would become a Russian 
possession. Who was the distinguished politician ? 

Brewer-Haymay. 

Edwinstowe Vicarage, Newark, 

[Was it not the present Prime Minister !) 


Sone Wantep.—Can any reader of ‘N. & 
give me the words of a song that was popular 
about sixty years ago? The first lines are :— 

The foes of Old England—France, Holland, and Spain— 
Grown bold with indulgence, ineulted the main, 

I think it must have been written very late in the 
last century or during the first ten years of that 
now quickly departing. 


Source oF Quotation Wantep.—Coald you 
help me to find out where the following line, or any- 
thing like it, occurs 7— 

Thou lone, gaunt, solitary thing. 
It refers to a windmill ; but the line cannot be 
correct as I have written it, as ‘‘ lone” and “ soli- 
tary” would not be used together. D.C. A.C. 


Princes or Cornwatt.—In the old pedigrees 
of the British kings that I have come across, it is 
stated that Rhegaw, the daughter and heiress 
of King Lyr (Shakespear's Lear), married 
Henwing, Prince of Cornwall. Then the ancestry 
of the said Rhegaw is given up to “ Brutus, 
whence Britain and the Britons,” but nothing is 
said about the ancestry of Henwiog. Surely his 
pedigree, like all of that day, was carried up, link 
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by link, to Adam! Has it not been preserved ? 
If so, pray refer me to it ; or (since owing to Hen- 
wing’s early age, as fixed by the belief of the time, 
the line from him up to Adam cannot be a very long 
one), give it in print, and thus oblige the sub- 
scriber and others who have a bias towards such 
oddities. Curtoso, 


Romsey Ansgty.—Has there been any recent 
book on the architectural features of this fine 
eburch? I know of Mr. Spence’s book and the 
excellent papers by Arthur Asbpitel and Rev. 
J. L. Petit. I want to see an account which 
deals with the interesting discovery of the eastern 
chapel made by the late rector, the Rev. E. L. 
Berthon, a few years ago. 

T. Cann Hocnes, M.A. 


Lancaster. 


“ BETWEEN YOU AND ME AND THE post.”—Is 
anything known about the origin of this expression / 
How old is it? Is it a facetious amplification of 
entre nous? The expression occurs in ‘ Peter’s 
Pension,’ ‘The Works of Peter Pindar, Esq.,’ 
vol. i, p. 419, London, 1809 :— 

Happy should I have been, my liege, 
So great a monarch to oblige ; 
And, sir, between you, and the post, 
And me, you don’t know what you ‘ve lost, 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Privitece or Perrace: Benerit or Ciercy. 
—In the ‘ Tales of Our Great Families,’ by Mr. 
E. Walford, the Duchess of Kingston is made to 
plead “ privilege of peerage” when condemned for 
bigamy. An old volume of ‘State Trials,’ which 
gives a full account of the case, says that she 
pleaded ‘‘ benefit of clergy’’; to which plea it was 
answered that a woman could not be a clergyman; 
to which it was rejoined that a peeress could plead 
such a plea. ‘‘ Curia advisare vult,” and decides 
that the rejoinder is good and the duchess escapes, 
Is this good law ? T. J. W. 


Wuitaker.—Can any one tell me the name of 
the wife, father, and mother of Abraham Whitaker, 
of Stratford, Essex, and Lyster House, Hereford- 
shire, a drysalter? His three daughters were 
Charlotte, Countess of Stradbroke; Diana, Lady 
Hamlyn- Williams ; and Marianne, Lady Gooch, 


Lorp Cuancettor Bacoy.—Lysons states that 
when Lord Chancellor Bacon fell into disgrace 
“he procured a licence (dated 13 September, 1621) 
to retire for six weeks to the house of his friend 
Lord Chief Justice Vaughan of Parsons Green,” 
and that an application for the renewal of this 
licence was refused. The house in question was 
Hore’s tenement, in which at that time Sir John 
Vaughan was living. I take it that Lyrons 


jurist of that name, for the latter was not born till 
1608, and did not become Lord Chief Justice of the 


Common Pleas till 1668. Foss’s ‘Judges’ gives eat 
the date of his birth as 1603. Am I right in my a kc 
surmise? In the Fulham ratebooks he is called a 


the Lord Vaughan. Further, I would much like 

to know where this licence may be seen, or what 

are its precise terms, Why was soch permission 

necessary ? Cuas Jas, Feet. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Avrnors oF Quotations WaNnTED.— 
Many and many a marble shrine, 
Whose wreathed friezes intertwine 
The viol, the violet, and the vine. 
Nort 8, James. 


Beplies, 


“HUNG” OR “ HANGED,” 
(8 S. xii. 147, 278.) 

It does not occur to your correspondents that 
the form ‘‘ hanged,” in the special sense of sus. 
per coll., is stereotyped in the language by proverbs 
which have been current for centuries. Such are: 
1. **Who is oonis suspect, he is half honged” 
(‘ Political Poems,’ Rolls Series, ii, 87, temp. 1401) ; 
or, in more modern guise, ‘‘ He that hath an ill 
name is half hangd” (Heywood, ‘ Proverbs,’ 1874 
reprint, p. 132). 2. “I'll see thee hang’d first” 
(Beaumont and Fletcher, ‘ Knight of the Burning 
Pestle,’ I. iii.). 3. ‘‘ He that is born to be hanged 
shall never be drowned” (Camden, ‘ Remaines’; 
see also Shakespeare, ‘ Tempest,’ I, i. 31-35). The 
most popular of these are Nos. 2and 3. One line 
of a song, *‘ He that’s born to be hanged can’t be 
drowned, Mr. Leary,” haunts my memory ; and 
the phrase “I'll be hanged if I do” is very com- 
mon. No one, I suppose, would ever think of 
substituting “ hung” for ‘* hanged” in any of tke 
foregoing expressions. My own view of the use is 
embodied in the following model : ‘He was hanged 
at an early hour in the morning, and after he bad 
hung the usual time he was taken down and hung 
in chains.” The last expression, to which attention 
is drawn by J. T. F., is preferable, because 
“hanged” means “strangled by hanging,” and 
ceases to be applicable as soon as life is extinct. 
Yet I find in Wharton’s ‘Law Lexicon’ (third 
edition): “It was frequently usual (!) for the 
court to direct a murderer, after execution, (!) to 
be hanged upon a gibbet in chains near the place 
where the murder was committed.” Regard for 
the writer, however, is shaken by his slipshod 
composition. The example cited by J. T. F. from 
Hood’s verse is of no value, “hung” being evi- 
dently used for a rhyme. F. Apams, 
106a, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


W. C. B. and Mr. Forp both give versions of 


blunders in identifying Sir John with the eminent 


the same story of the hanging judge at dinner. I 
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have a third, which at least has a name to it. The 
judge (whose name also was given, but I have for- 
gotten it) said to Curran, *‘ Curran, is that hung 
beef next you?” “ No,” said Curran, “but only 
you try it, and it scon will be.” 
C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry, 


In the Author for September the rule as to the 
employment of these words is defined as follows : 

“*Two highwaymen were Aung this morning.’ This 
is a common vulgarism. We should rather say: ‘ Two 
highwaymen were hanged.’ Thia verb should be used in 
the regular form when it signifies to execu/e, and in the 
irregular when it denotes only suspension; as,‘ He was 
hanged, and afterwards hung in chains,’ 
This very clear example is of value. It should 
help to elucidate the matter. CLarke. 

Authors’ Club, S.W. 


Birmincuam Vore (8" xii. 306).—The name 
of the capital of the Midlands used to be pro- 
nounced Burmajem and Bramajem, and is still, in 
some parts of Warwickshire. Bramagem was the 
name for sham wares, and therefore for bogus or 
sham votes. D. 


Ocpest Trees THE Wortp (8" iii. 207, 
311, 336; iv. 97; xii. 171, 232).—In the ‘ World 
of Wonders,’ vol. ii. p. 127, the following details 
are given regarding the Hildesheim rose-tree cited 
by your correspondent W. C. B., at the last refer- 
ence :— 

* Humboldt, in his ‘ Aspects of Nature,’ relates that 
in the erypt of the cathedral of Hildesheim, grows a 
wild rose-tree, suid to be one thousand years old ; whereas 
it ia the root only, not the stem, which is eight centuries 
old, according to accurate information derived by Hum- 
boldt from ancient and trustworthy original documents, 
A legend connects this rose-tree with a vow made by the 
founder of the cathedral, Ludwig the Pious ; anda docu- 
ment of the eleventh century states that when Bishop 
Hezilo rebuilt the cathedral, which had been burnt 
down, be enclosed the rovts of the rose-tree within a 
vault which still exists, raised upon this vault the crypt, 
which was reconstructed in 1061, and spread out the 
branches of the rose-tree upon the walle, The stem 
was, in 1849, 264 feet high, and the branches covered 
about 32 feet of the external crypt wall. This is cal- 
culated to be the oldest rose-tree in the world.,”’ 

C. H. C. 

South Hackney. 


AvutHor Wantep (8 x. 436, 504; xi. 33, 
135, 252; xii, 134, 277).—While congratulating 
Mr. Hamicton on the treat he bas before him 
in making the acquaintance of Gammer Gurton, 
mother of Kaglish comedy, I cannot help thinking 
that it is not ‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle,’ but 
‘Gammer Gurton’s Garland’ that contains 
‘Humpty Dumpty.’ The former is included in 
Dodsley’s collection of player, and therefore to be 
seen in any large library. At the British Museum 
it is catalogued under “Still,” though, according 


to Dr. Brewer, the futare bishop was only nive 
years old when the comedy was produced. The 
*D. N. B.,’ when all the Smiths have been dis- 
posed of, will set us right in this matter. The 
latter is u collection of nursery rhymes, which has 
been noticed in ‘N. & Q,’ Third and Foarth 
Series, while the former, to the best of my recol- 
lection, for I am away from indexes, hus not yet 
received such attention, notwithstanding the great 
interest attaching to it. The ‘ Garland,’ the editor 
of which adapted to his purpose the time-honoured 
name of Ganmer Gurton, is catalogued at the 
British Museum under ‘‘ Gurton,” as is possibly 
mentioned under the heading “ Nonsense Verses” 
in the current series. KiLLicrew, 


Host Faren sy Mice (8S. xii. 263).—The 
apprehension of the host being eaten by mice ex- 
plains the question put to Anne Askewe by her 
inquisitore, ‘* Do you know that if a mouse nibbled 
the consecrated wafer it would be damned ever- 
lastingly ?” Her touching reply was, ‘* Alar, poor 
mouse !” J. G. ALGER. 

Paris. 


“Gonpota oF Lonpon ” (8 8, xii. 227, 271). 
—May I venture to point out to Mr. Everarp 
Home Coteman that the ‘“‘cab” of 1827 was 
totally different from the ‘* hansom” of 1859? 

H. Scui'tz Witson. 


“Opey” Marriace Service (8 xii. 
168, 258).—Blunt’'s suggestion of any connexion 
between bucum and boughsome, i.e, pliant or 
obedient, is misleading. Buxum is literally bow- 
some, submissive, compliant. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


‘Tae Sarons or Parnassus’ (8 8, xii. 227). 
—This little volume was the work of William 
Woty, who in 1760 made a collection of some 
scattered verses in the newspapers, and published 
them under the nom de guerre of J. Copywell, in 
allusion to his calling as a solicitor’s clerk. A 
short account of Woty, and a list of his published 
works, was given by the late Dr. E. F. Rimsavrt 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ 48. ii. 498. 

W. F. Peipravx. 

‘De Imitatione Caristi’ (8 xii. 148, 
257).—D. M. R. should read ‘The Storv of the 
“Tmitatio Christi,”’ by Leonard A. Wheatley 
(1891), which forms one of the volumes of the 
Booklover’s Library, published by Elliot Stock. 
It refers to John Gerson and denies his authorship. 
The book may be suppoeed to exhaust the subject 
according to the materials available, and the verdict 
of the author is in favour of Thomas —— 


‘*Dersrsaine Wise” (8 S. xii. 207).—By 
this expression Bishop Hall seems to mean that 
you ought not to expect a man, if you have refused 
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his invitation, to give you a second chance of 
accepting it, as one invitation ought to be sufficient. 
It was probably a custom in Derbyshire in Bishop 
Hall's day “not to take ‘ No’ for an answer” the 
first time, but to continue to press a man to accept; 
just as it is still the custom in some parts of York- 
shire to ask you at a meal several times to take 
some more, in spite of your having already refused, 
such importunity being regarded as a mark of 
hospitality. My copy of ‘The Satires,’ edited by 
8. W. Singer, is dated 1824, and for ‘‘ two words 
for monie” has “ two words for money.” “‘ Money” 
must be a mistake, for it makes no sense, Is there 
not, however, some confusion in “two words for 
monie”? “ For words too monie” it seems to me 
would be a better reading, as may be inferred 
from the explanation in the following line, ‘‘ that’s 
one too many,” cf. also “ double biddings.” 
F. C. Binkseck Terry. 


Tue Country or Hants (8" §, xii. 308).—Have 
not several other counties, such as “ Salop,” a legal 
name which differs from popular usage ? Dz. 


“Tue Devit was sick” (8" §, xii. 240).—In 
Walter Bower’s ‘Scotichronicon, written in the 
middle of the fifteenth century (ed. Goodall, vol. ii. 
p. 292), a couplet occurs almost identical with that 
quoted by Rabelais when he spoke English. It is 
introduced very curiously in the paragraph descrip- 
tive of the death and burial of King Robert the 
Bruce. The point there, apparently, is that when 
England was harassed by King Robert there was 
a desire for peace, no longer entertained after his 
day had passed, when his less energetic descendants 
eccupied the throne. Under Bruce, Bower sug- 
gests, the English sought peace. “ But,” be says,* 
“as the poet feigns :— 

The wolf was sick, he vowed a monk to be; 

But when he got well, a wolf once more was he.” 

A correspondent in the now defunct Scots Lore, 
p. 52, cited the couplet, and asked, Who was the 
poet? I am not exactly able to answer that 
question ; but the poem, of which the verses now 
cited formed part, is given at the very end of 
the MS. Black Book of Paisley in the British 
Museum. The press-mark of that MS., if I have 
not wrongly noted it, is Reg. 13, E. x. Oa the 
final page four lines of the poem, as I find from a 
hasty transcript of them made two years ago, ran 
as follows :— 

Dum fero langorem fero religionis amorem, 

Expers langoria non sum memor bujus amoris, 

Quum languebat monachus lupua esse volebat, 

Quum convaluit lupus ut ante fuit. 


* “Sed ut fingit poeta :— 
Lupus languebat monachus tunc es-e volebat, 
Sed cum convaluit lupus ut ante fuit. 
Unde quidam in peraona lupi :— 
Dum fero languotem fero religionis amorem, 
Expere Janguoris, ncn sum memor bujus amori-.’ 


Another portion of this poem is quoted in the 
Cupar MS. of Bower (see foot-note to Goodall’s 
edition, ii. 441). Perhaps these references may 
enable some one to find out Bower’s author, and 
track farther this odd and expressive beast-story. 
Geo. Nxitson. 


Glasgow. 


Gretya Green Marriages (8* S. ix. 61, 149, 
389 ; xi. 294, 338, 511; xii. 170).—The following 
extract from ‘The Diary of Col. Peter Hawker’ 
(London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1893), though 
it does not supplement to any great extent the 
information already contributed on the subject of 
Gretna Green marriages, gives a little local colour 
which is interesting. Col. Hawker, writing under te 
date 31 October, 1812, says :-— 

“ After getting two miles into Scotland you go through 
Springfield, which is now the grand receptacle for 
enamoured fugitives ; the hymeneal business being now 
carried on by one David Ling, a ci-devant coachman, who 
married the niece of the late old man, commonly called 
‘the Blacksmith,’ and thereby succeeded him in his 
property and business, Priest Ling resides in a tenement, 
or rather hovel, among a small row of slated cabins, on 
the left as you pass down; and a little farther, on the 
opposite side of the street, is a pothouse called ‘ The 
Maxwell's Arma,’ and kept by one Jemmy Reade, where 
the nuptial ceremony has of late been performed. This 
temple, however, was formerly kept at Gretna Hall, on 
the green which joins the hamlet of Springfield, but the 
house being since bought for a private residence, the 
impatient lovers have now only to direct their flight to 
the place before mentioned, by which they will be 
accommodated with having 500 yards lees distance to 
reach their asylum of security; unhappily, however, the 
roads in this poor country are ill calculated for the wings 
of love. I should mention that the old man, who officiated 
for nearly forty years, at 40/., 50/., and sometimes 100/. a 
job, never was a blacksmith, but merely 80 called because 
his pairs were welded together in heat. Old Joe Parsley, 
for that was his name, was by trade a tobacconist. He 
was a very large, heavy man, and might have died worth 
a great deal of money; but from being an intolerable 
drunkard, ani a very unsteady fellow, his money went 
as lightly as it came.” 

I should warn your readers not to accept Col. 
Hawker’s spelling of the names of the priests 
without consulting previous communications, 
though he is always found an interesting and 
cultivated observer. Ep. Beveen. 

Branksome Chine, Bournemouth. 


“THe BEST OF EVERYTHING 18 GOOD ENOUGH 
FOR THE LIKES OF ME” (8 S, xii. 207).—Here 
is another variant of this expression :— 

** Lady Smart. ......Colonel, do you like this Bisket ? 

“ Colonel. I'm like all Foole; I love every Thing 
that’s good "—* A Complete Collection of Genteel and 
Ingenious Converzation,’ by Simon Wagetuffe, Eeq , ed. 
1738, p. 28. 

It may be that some Lord Mayor’s fool first made 
the remark. He would have plenty of opportuni- 
ties of “liking everything that is good.” Francis 
Douce, in his ‘ Illustrations of Shakspeare,’ 1807, 


vol. ii. p. 304, says that to ‘‘ the class of the city 
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or corporation fools, whose office it was to assist at 
public entertainments and in pageants, perhaps 
the Lord Mayor's state fool belonged.” 

F. C. Birkeeck Terry. 


A society of clergy, of which I am a member, 
lunched together the other day. Our president 
was a teetotal archdeacon, and many there were 
who ‘held of his side.’ On my left hand sat a 
Diocesan Inspector of Schools who drank beer, 
and in justification quoted these verses of the 
poet “ Don’t know ” :— 

Cold water is the best of drinke, the temperance poet 
Sings : 

But whe am I that I should have the very best of 
things? 

Let princes revel at the pump, let peers rejoice in tea : 

Whisky, or wine, or even beer, is good enough for me. 


W. C. B. 


Mr, Fremino’s query recalls to my mind the 
following verses, the authorship of which I have 
long wished to ascertain :— 
ss is the greatest boon that man to man can 

ring, 

But — am I that I should crave the best of every- 

thing? 
Princes may revel at the pump, peers at the tap make 

ree; 
But whisky, wine, or even beer, is good enough for me. 
I quote from memory. Can any reader state who 
the author was ? A. C. W. 


Timbs, in his ‘Romance of London,’ describing 
the Lord Mayor's fool, says : ‘‘ We have all beard 
the vulgar comparison, ‘ You sre like my Lord 
Mayor's fool, who knows what is good.’” 

H, ANDREWs.* 


Ascestors (8 §, xii. 65, 133, 211).—At the 
last reference I appear to have written to the effect 
that any special application of this term to those 
of our predecessors who, though connected with us 
by blood, are not our progenitors, was not supported 
by the dictionary. I intended to have written “ the 
Dictionary,” meaning, of course, that variously 
known as the ‘N. E, D.,’ the ‘0. FE. D.,’ and Dr. 
Murray's. KILLIGREW. 


James Ritiey xid. 188).—James Relley, 
1720-1778, was minister of the Universalist con- 
gregation, Coachmakers’ Hal), London. He pub- 
lished several theological works and sermons. 
See Watt's ‘ Bibliotheca Britannica’ and Allibone’s 
* Dictionary of English Literature.’ 

Joun Rapccirre. 


Macavtay axp Mostcomery (8 §, xii, 66, 
132, 214).—I may add as a postscript to my note, 
ante, p. 132, that it was peculiarly unfortunate 
that Macaulay should bave charged Montgomery 
with downright theft from Sir W. Scott, when, in 
one instance at least, he himself is open to the 
charge of borrowing, though probably quite uncon- 


sciously, from the poetical language of the same 
author. Scott, in ‘The Lady of the Lake,’ vi. 18, 
writes :-— 

Now, gallants, for your ladies’ sake 

Upon them with the lance ! 
In Macaulay’s ‘Ivry’ we find this expanded into 
the following couplet :— 
Now by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of Frances 
Charge for the golden lilies, upon them with the lance ! 
We may not call this ‘‘ unprofitable theft”; but 
had Macaulay at the time recollected the parallel 
we may venture to think he would have been 
somewhat less hard on the unhappy writer whom 
he so mercilessly pillori«d. 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 
Bath, 


There is an error here, which, if it remains 
uncorrected, may puzzle readers. I have expressed 
my belief that Mr. Warren would not have made 
his remark if he had thought of what I have men- 
tioned. I meant that Macaulay would not have 
made his remark, &c. Macaulay would not have 
made his remark atout Montgomery if he had 
thought of ‘Undine.’ I must have written “ Mr. 
Warren” accidentally when I intended to write 
Macaulay. E. 


“Rest, BUT DO NoT LorreR” (8 §, xii. 244, 
318).—Mr. Hamitton says he remembers the 
porters’ rest in Piccadilly “in the fifties.” Not 
the present one, which was a new one, in iron, put 
up when the road was widened somewhat later. 


‘*Maxkine Burcuers” (8" §, xii. 148, 258).— 
If Mr. Watrorp will look into Chambers’s ‘ Tra- 
ditions of Edinburgh ’ or other of Chambers’s pub- 
lications, I think be will find that the “ Making 
Burghers” is noticed there. My recollections of 
the history of that transaction (which was done by 
the roughs of Edinburgh) on the old King’s birth- 
day, 4 June, to obnoxious citizens, is somewhat 
hazy; but I think that ought to lead Mr, Wat- 
FORD to get the requisite information. 

Doveras Knt., M.D. 


Tantipoous” (8 §. xii. 268).—This is, I 
believe, a Cornish proverb; ‘ Like Tantera-Bogus, 
who lived till he died.” A correspondent of 
‘N. &Q., S. vi. 331, says :— 

“In the ‘Universal Museum, or Gentleman's and 
Ladie’s Polite Magazine of History, Politicks, and Litera- 
ture’ (vol. i., 1762), will be found a series of papers, 
entitled ‘The Disasters of Tantarabolus;a Tale. Faith- 
fully tranecribed from a genuine manuecript of the 
learned Bumbulkins, preserved in the Quidnunkian 
Library, and now first translated from the original Low 
Dutch.’” 

Also in a volume of the same magazine for the 
year 1764, there will be found an article entitled 
“A Voyage to Philosopher's Island, otherwise 
called the Island of Absurdities. From the 
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Travels of Tantarabolus never yet published, 
translated from the Low Dutch.” It is also 
related that a beggar at Belfast, who died about 
1830, was known by the appellation of Tantarabolas. 
As your correspondent is a resident in the 
United States, he may experience a difficulty in 
referring to a number of ‘ N. & Q.’ published just 
thirty-seven years ago ; but if he will communicate 
with me, I will send him a MS. copy of the article 
above referred to. Everarp Home CoLemay, 
71, Brecknock Road, 


This is evidently tantrabobus or tantrwmbobus, 
as given in Jago’s ‘Glossary of the Cornish Dia- 
lect.’ It is there defined as a term applied to a 
noisy, playful child: “Oh! you tantrabobus,” 
Tankerbobus is given in Sarah Hewit’s ‘ Peasant 
Speech of Devon’ as meaning a bogie, while tantara 
is defined as an uproar. This is evidently an old 
plural of tantrum, the form now in use being tan- 
trums, There is still another variant of the word 
given, as being used in Devon, in Halliwell’s 
* Dictionary of Archaic Words,’ viz., tantarabobs, 
meaning the devil. According to Bye-Gones, pub- 
lished in Oswestry, 5 and 26 Nov., 1890; 6 Nov., 
1895 ; and 23 Sept., 1896, the word is also in use 
in North Wales and the Border counties in the 
phrase, “We shall live till we die, like Tantra- 
bobus,” D. M. R. 


Nive Men’s Morais (8" §, xii. 28, 89, 173).— 
When I was a boy, we had a small equare folding 
board, one side of which was for draughts, the other 
for the game which I subsequently learnt was called 
‘* merrils,” but which we called ‘‘ tip, tap, toe,” or 
“three in a row.” If both players succeeded in 
placing all their men—we played with draughts, of 
which we each had twelve—the last player called 
out, as he played his last man :— 

Tip, tap, toe ; 
Three in a row; 
Four and twenty jolly, jolly gentlemen 
Allin a row. 
Some eay “ tap,” 
And some say toe,” 
And some say “ tip, tap, toe.” 
This jirgle I believe I first heard from a girl 
that came out of the Midlands, but whence she 
obtained it I cannot say. I was living in North 
Yorkshire at the time. Under “ Merelles—Nine 
Men’s Morris” (Strutt ‘Sports and Pastimes,’ 
1838, pp. 317-18) an account of the game will be 
found, There is also a sketch of a board, similar 
to that which we used. 
F. C. Birnxseck Terry. 


We have several varieties of this game in Wilts, 
where it is known as “ Madell” (a broad), 
** Medal,” “ Puzzle- Pound,” &. Our “ Nine 
Men’s Morrie,” or ‘‘ Eleven-penny Madell,” is 
played on a board containing three squares, one 
within another, with lines running from the inner- 


most square to the angles and centres of the outer 
sides, ‘* Nine-penny Madell,” or “The Merrils,” 
omits the diagonal lines. ‘“ Six-penny Madell” 
bas three triangles, instead of squares, the lines 
running from inner to outer angles. “ Three-penny 
Madell ” is one square only, marked like a Union 
Jack. The ‘* boards” are cut in the turf on the 
downs, chalked or scratched on pavement, corn- 
bin, floor, &c., while the ‘‘ men” may be anything 
available, as sticks against stones, beans against 
oats, &e. Geo. E. Dartyett. 


Morelles is sometimes written murrells, French 
muraille, Latin murus, muralis; fragments of 
brick or tile from crumbling walls, used in the 
game. 


Tue Borers anp THE (8" §. xii. 202).— 
The description of the Transvaal Boers “as men 
who go about with a rifle in one band and a Bible 
in the other” recalls to me the witty description of 
this species of colonist given by my friend Miss 
May Kendall in ber charming little poem the ‘ Lay 
of the Trilobite’ ; who thus addresses man :— 

The native of an alien land 
You call a man and brother, 
And greet with hymn-book in one hand 
And pistol in the other! 
You ’ve Politics to make you fight 
As if you were possessed ; 
You ’ve cannon and you've dynamite 
To give the nations rest. 
See Punch, 24 January, 1885, and the reprint in 
‘ Dreams to Sell’ (Longmans, 1887). 
Watrter Crovcy, 
Grafton House, Wanstead, Essex. 


Sir Jonn Bennet, (8 xii. 148).— 
See Wright’s ‘ Essex,’ vol. i. p. 217. V. L. O. 


Tue Suryame Maruew (8" §, xii. 187, 273). 
—Mar. MayaAtt's suggestions as to the origin and 
mutual relations of the names Mayhew, Le Mahieu 
and Mathews deserve careful consideration, and I 
am much obliged for them. In surmising the con- 
nexion of Maieul, &c., with the above surnames, 
he is supported by the fact that in the Walloon 
registers of Southampton the name Mahiel occurs 
several times along with Mahieu. On the other 
hand, the chasm between Mahiel and Mayeul is 
rather wide, and the Rey. A. L. Mayhew, of Oxford, 
in a private letter very kindly sent to me, shows 
that the derivation of Mahieu from Mathieu is in 
accordance with many similar changes in French. 
Moreover, I have found a few cases of Mahieu 
used as a baptismal name. Mr. Lirrvepace is in 
error in stating that mael is Celtic for servant, or 
knight. The word he evidently has in mind is 
the Welsh moel, bald, tonsured, marked as a slave 
or devotee. Maol is the Irish form, surviving in 
the surname Maulpatrick (maol Phadraig), the 
tonsured servant of St. Patrick. There may here 
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be a connexion with the French Mayol, Maieul, 
bat hardly with Mabiel or Mahieu. I have not 
met with the forms Maheu and Mayeu. Mpybell 
is a common variant of Michel, Michael. 

Since putting the original query, I bave come to 
tbe conclusion that the reason why the descendants 
of Jean Le Mabieu are called Matthews, instead 
of Mayhew, is that he himself was sometimes 
called Mathieu and Mathbieur. I never meet with 
the form Le Mathieu, and am still confronted with 
the difficulty as to the significance of the definite 
article in the surname Le Mahieu. I presume it 
was a particule nobiliaire, as the family were 
people of ancient coat-armour, and one of them 
was beheaded in 1560 or thereabouts, But that 
does not explain the problem. 


Joun Horson Martruaws. 
Town Hall, Cardiff, 


The original weaning of mael is said to be bald ; 
and hence, says Miss Yonge, it was applied to 
those who had received the tonsure, and acquired 
the meaning of disciple: Malcolm= Maelcolum, 
disciple of Columba. Mael may be compared with 
moel in euch hill-names as Moel Siabod, Moel 
Hebog, where the first name means bare or bald. 

Cc. C. B. 

“ Lians SHOULD HAVE Goop MeMORIES” (7% 
S. xi. 46, 96).—-An early example of this proverb, 
nol nuticed by your correspondent, is to be found 
in Apuleius, Apol. p. 243 (ed. Nisard): “ Saepe 
audivi non de nihilo dic’, mendacem memorem 


este oportere.” Leeper. 
Trinity College, Melbourne University. 


Triats or Animats (8 xii. 48, 115, 174). 
—In addition to the works already referred to on 
this subject see ‘Trials, Exorcising, and Blessing 
of Animals,’ in ‘Credulities Past and Present,’ by 
William Jones, F.S.A. (London, 1880). There is 
an etched frontispiece to this work, representing 
the ‘ Trial of a Pig at Lausanne in the Fourteenth 
Century.’ H. Anprews, 


Cicars (8 S. xii, 125, 212).—It is worth noting 
that a most careful writer, Mr. R. D. Blackmore, 
refers to cigars wore than once in ‘ Lorna Doone.’ 
In chap. xi. Tom Faggus produces one, and his 
method of smoking it is referred to in some detail. 
In chap. xlvi. John Ridd smokes bis “ first” ; and 
in chap. li, the Counsellor plans new villainy over 
one in Ridd’s chimney-corner. Faggus, a gentle- 
man who ‘‘made mistakes as to the title of 
property,” doubtkss bad facilities for obtaining 
such things. Mr. Blackmore, at any rate, plainly 
states that cigars were known in the West of 
England before Sedgemoor. 

Grorce Marssa.t. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 

There are other quotations indicating that cigars 
were used in this country before the end of the 


eighteenth century. The quotation at the first 
reference proves it ; but only as regards a Spaniard. 
The ‘N. £ D.’ gives, under “ Cigar, segar......ante 
1787. Colman, ‘ Man of Business,’ iv. ‘Many a 
Sagar have little Goldy and I smoaked together.’” 
Without teing evidence, the inference in this case 
is distinctly favourable to the theory. There is 
also a quotation from Pennant’s ‘Journey to 
Snowdon,’ in connexion with which it would be 
necessary to look up the context before deciding 
upon its value as evidence. The‘ N. E. D.,’ by 
the way, quotes from this work under date 1778. 
The ‘ Eocyc. Brit.’ gives the date of publication 
of the first part as 1781. Did not Blackmore 
describe in ‘ Lorna Doone’ the surprise of a rustic 
maid when she first saw the glow of a cigar, or, as 
she called it, a brown stick, in the gloaming ? 
Artaur Mayatt. 


van Winkie’ (8 xii, 68, 118).— 
* Legends from the Ardennes,’ in Once a Week for 
18 November, 1865, No. 334, vol. xiii. pp. 598-602, 
relates how a young man, having refused an alms 
to a supernatural being, Le Toucheur, who appeared 
to him in the guise of a sturdy beggar, was stricken 
by him into an insensibility which lasted for more 
than seventy years. He euddenly reappears, from 
his bed in the grass at the bottom of a ravine into 
which he had been stricken, in 184-, still as a young 
man ; but, baving told his tale and been confirmed 
in it by the oldest inhabitant, he suddenly falls 
into convulsions, ages, and dies, at sight of another 
sturdy beggar, whom he takes to be the one that 
had struck him. Taomas J. JEaxes. 

Tower House, New Hampton. 


Howarp Mepat (8 S. xii. 129, 177).—I 
translate as follows a passage in “Jizn Zamietch- 
atelnyk Liudi F. Pavlenkova”: * Howard, Ievo 
Jiza i Obtchestvenno-Filantrop Dieyateinost’ 
(‘*Lives of Remarkable Persons,” published by 
F. Pavlenkoff, ‘H ward, his Life and Philan- 
thropic Activity,’ St. Petersburg, 1§91, p. 66): — 

‘And here [at St. Petersburg) he also made the 
acquaintance of General Bulg»koff, who, having received 
for his beneficent activity a special medal, conveyed it 
to Howard, considering that his own modest services 
were as nought, compared to Howard's noble efforts for 
the benefit of all mankind,” 

This, I suppose, is what your querist refers to. 
The metal is not stated, but a medal bestowed in 
Catherine the Great’s reign on an important per- 
sonage like Bulgakcff could bardly have been in 
any meaner material than gold. I have not yet 
been able to trace particulars of the medal received 
by Balgukoff, but Mr. Jal. Iversen, of the Imperial 
Hermitage, will be able to throw light on this 
question, if any living wan can do so, and perhaps 
he will be kind enough to say. Howard was 
deeply respected in Russia. This glorious philan- 
thropist, as is koown, fell a victim, at Kher- 


sop, in 1790, to his indefatigable bumanity, 
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and was interred near the adjacent village of 
Dauphigny, where a simple monument is erected 
to his memory. Opposite the town prison in 
Kherson stands an obelisk (with a bronze medallion 
of Howard inserted), and on the south side of the 
obelisk (at top) a sundial is fixed, agreeably with 
the last wishes of the illustrious dead. The 
generous Alexander J. interested himself personally 
in having the obelisk at Kberson erected. See 
Russkiya Starina (Old Russian Times), vol. xxix. 
p. 379, 1880, where an engraving of the obelisk 
at Kberson and of the monument at Daupbigny is 
inserted. 

Pavienkoff’s booklet does not say whence the 
statement about Bulgakoff’s medal is derived, but 
the following list of ‘‘ sources” is given :— 


1, Jobn Howard, The Stats of the Prisons in England 
and Wales, 1780. 

2. Balwin [? Baldwin] Brown, Memoirs of the Public 
and Private Life of Jubn Howard, the Philanthropist. 
London, 1818. 

3. Hepworth Dixon, John Howard and the Prison 
World of Europe. London, 1850. 

4. Rev. H. W. Bellows, John Howard, hie Life, 
Character, and Services (Transactions of the Interna- 
—_ Penitentiary Congress held in London). London, 

ix 

5. In Russ, Paliumbetzky John Howard i sos- 
toyanie tiurem v’ Evropie v' Kontzie XVIII. stolietiya 
[John Howard, and the State of the Prisons in Europe 
at the End of the Eighteenth Century]. , 

6. Holtzendorff und Jagemann, Handbuch des Gefiing- 
nisewesen, Parti. 1888. 

H. E. M. 


St. Petereburg. 


Guosts (8 S. xii. 149) —See J. H. Ingram’s 
‘Haunted Homes and Family Traditions of 
Eogland,’ 1888, fourth and later editions; J. 
Timbs’s ‘ Abbeys, Castles, and Ancient Halls of 
England and Wales, their Legendary L:re ond 
Popular History,’ s.a.; ‘ Ancestral Stories. and 
Traditions of Great Fawilies, illustrative of Eoglish 
History,’ 1869, by the same; Sir B. Burke’s 
‘ Vicissitudes of Great Families.’ But the last two 
are not so close to the subject. 

Eo. Marsnatt, F.S.A. 


The chief authorities on apparitions or ghosts 
are appended to the article on “ Apparitions” iv 
* Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ (new ed. 1888, vol. i. 
p. 345); and in addition to the works there men- 
tioned there are ‘The Ghost World,’ by T. F. 
Thistelton Dyer (1893), and Mr. Audrew Lang’s 
recent work, entitled ‘The Book of Dreams and 
Ghosts.’ A reference to these works may assist 
Gnost. 


There are to many good books of ghost stories 
that it is difficult to mention the best ; but Mrs. 
Crowe's ‘Night Side of Nature’ still holds ite 
own. R Owen's ‘ Footfalls on the Boundaries of 
Another World’ has many good ‘tories, but the 
best of the more modern books on the subject is 


Ingram’s ‘Haunted Homes,’ which includes all 
our well-known legends, as well as some quite new 
ones, and they are given very correctly, if I can 
judge from some recounted in it which have 
reference to my own family. Whether all these 
are ‘‘aristocratic” enough for the querist I will 
not venture to say, but Guost must be aware that 
in bis present plane there is no peerage or landed 
gentry after crossing the Styx ! 
B. Frorence Scar.err. 


I am not fond of advertising my own writings, 
but I think that most well-known ghost stories 
connected with aristocratical houses in Great 
Britain and Ireland will be found in my ‘Tales of 
Great Families’ and my ‘Chapters from Family 
Chests.’ Perbaps the best known of all are those 
which relate to Lord Lyttelton and the Peresford 
family. E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor 


In answer to the inquiry for these, one of the 
best known and most authentic is the Lyttelton 
ghost. It is mentioned in the well-known work 
‘ Historical Memoirs of my own Time,’ by Sir N. 
Wroxall ; but the most reliable account is probably 
that in ‘ Autobiography of Mrs. Piozz',’ edited by 
A. Hayward, QC., 1861, vol. i. pp. 332-7. An 
equally well attested care of such wn appearance 
occurred in Philadelphia in 1834, when the 
Chevalier Wikcff saw the ghost of a cousin, 
residing there, on the night of his funeral. It is 
remarkable for the American sang-froid with 
which be endeavoured, during two hours, by every 
expedient he could think of, to get rid of bis 
unbidden guest. The account is detailed by him- 
self in ‘Reminiscences of an Idler,’ by Heory 
Wikoff, 1880, vol. i. pp. 69-72. A. B. G. 


Excravine (8 §, xii. 207).—Conway was the 
daughter and beiress of the Right Rev. Thomas 
Hackett, Bishop of Down (1672), died 1697 ; and 
she married Trafford Smyth, Esq., and had issue 
Sir Trafford Smytb, fourth baronet, and one 
daughter Conway, who married Hugh Mills. Her 
mother was Catherine, daughter of John Whatton 
of Rounstone, and Catherine, daughter of Thomas 
Babington, of Rotbley Temple. Conway was a 
Christian name in the Hackett family for three or 
four generation, and was probably derived through 
an alliance with the ancient family of Conway. 

PEvops. 


Swith, in his ‘ British Mezzotinto Portraits,’ 
gives the following information about Mrs. Con- 
way Hackett :-— 

“Noble supposes this young lady to have been of the 
family of John Hackett, Bishop of Lichfield and Coven- 
try, who died in 1670, aged 78, and left thirty-two 
children and grandchildren. and that she was called after 
Edward, Lord Conway. If this conjecture be correct, 
she was, probably, daughter of Sir Andrew Hackett, the 
Bishop's eldest eon, who was appointed a Master in 
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Chancery in 1670, and as Lord Conway married the sister 
of Finch, the Lord Chancellor, he might have had euch 
acquaintance with him, besides their being from the 
same county, as that he would have been godfather to 
thie child.” 


W. Haroto Maxwe tu. 
Lee, 8. BE. 


See ‘British Mezzotinto Portraits,’ by John 
Chaloner Smith, part iii., 1880, p. 1176. 
Jucran Marsnatt, 


Cassirer Straeer xii. 269).—Hals’s MS., 
quoted ia Lake’s * Parochial History of Corawall,’ 
i. 78, says: ‘‘There is a street in this town 
(Bodmin) called Cassiter Street, that is to say, 
Woodland Street” ; and also, under Falmouth,” 
i. 387 :— 

“ Leland the antiquary, in his * Itinerary,’ tel's us that 
this river Vale (the Fal) in bis days was encompassed 
about with the loftiest woods, oaks, and timber-trees 
that this kingdom afforded temp. Henry VIL., and there- 
fore was by the Britons called Cassi-ter or Casse-ter, viz. 
woodland, from which place and haven the Greeks fetch- 
ing tin called it in their language cacoirepog, Lat. 
stannum.”’ 


This piece of etymology is not given in Liddell 
and Scott, and I suppose is not now held ; but it 
might be of interest to consult Dr. Jago’s ‘ Cornish 
Dictionary’ whether any word like Cassiter, and 
meaning woodland, cin be found in it; and a 
Cornish directory of 1840-50, if one can be dis- 
covered, whether Oassiter Street existed at Bodmin 
in those daye. 

I may add that it was during those ten years 
that Dr, Scott, as stated by Mr. Lywn, held the 
parish of Duloe ; the first four years as vicar, the 
remainder as rector also, For Duloe was one of 
the very few parishes where a spiritual rector 
(though the benefice was a sinecure) remained as 
well as a vicar till modern times ; Milton, ia Cam- 
bridgesbire, was another. This double tenure was 
abolished by 3 & 4 Vict., cap. 113, by which, oa 
the first vacaucy in either, the rectory and vicarage 
were united. C. F. S. M.A, 

Longford, Coventry, 


Bozier's Court, Torreyuam Covat Rvap (8 
S. xii. 229).— This narrow thoroughfare, which 
forms the oxtreme south-eastern point of the parish 
of St, Marylebone, probably derived its name from 
an early resident or builder, Thomas Smith, ia 
his ‘History of Marylebone,’ p. 213, says that 
**there is a stone placed in the front wall of a 
house occupied by a tallow-chandler, at the corner 
of Bozier’s Court,at the east end of Oxford Street, on 
which is inscribed ‘Oxford Street, 1725, L.S.M.’” 
This stone probably gave the date of the original 
erection of the buildings; but I fear it has dis- 
appeared. I cannot find the name of Bozier’s 
Court in Hatton, Maitland, or any other topo- 
graphical work of the last century ; but under the 
form ‘‘ Bosier-Court” it is included in Lockie’s 


‘Topography of London,’ 1810, The name of 
Bozier is not a common one, but in the Harleian 
Society’s volume of ‘Allegations for Marriage 
Licenses, 1669-1679,’ p. 9, will be found the 
marriage allegation, under date 29 June, 1669, of 
‘Thomas Bozier, of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
Midd., Baker, Wid", ab‘ 29, and Anna Hatton, of 
St. James, Clerkenwell, Midd., Sp", abt 26.” 
These may have been the parents of the sponsor of 
Bozier’s Court. W. F. Pripegavx. 


I offer the following suggestion to R. B. P. 
respecting Bozier’s Court, with the hope that it 
may not turn out an amusing speculation. Dug- 
dale’s ‘Baronage,’ 1675, says that “Sir Jobn 
Bouchier, first Lord Berners (1455-72), was seised 
of the Manor of Berners-Bury in Iseldon in co. 
Middlesex.” If we take the personal and place 
names we find all are located in a small area— 
Bouchier, often corrupted into Bowsher, Bowser, 
and probably in this case to Bozier. In Berners 
we have Berners Street, the third out of Oxford 
Sireet, runving parallel with Tottenham Court 
Road. Berners-Bury is a puzzle as to locality at 
the present day, but I note Bury Street, near the 
British Museum, Iseldon, Flavell Edmunds gives 
under “ Islington, E. in Domesday Book, Isendune, 
Isendon, and Iseltone, from isil or isen, a small 
stream which flows through the parish, and dune 
(don ia Iseldon), a down or broad hill.” 

Joun Rapcuirre. 


Latin Qvoration (8 xii, 248).—I have no 
idea who is the author of the line given by your 
correspondent ; but it occurs in ‘The Book of 
Husbandry,’ by Master Fitzherbert, reprinted 
from the edition of 1534 (E.D.S.), 1882, p. 91 :— 

“ And over and beside al this boke, I wil aduise him 
to ryse betime in the morning, according to the verse 
before spoke of, ‘Sanat, sanctificat, et ditat surgere 
mane. 

The line does not seem to be included in the 
* Adagia’ of Erasmus. 

F. C. Brexseck Terry. 

Sanat, sanctificat, ditat te [not et ditat] surgere mane, 
was probably taken by the author of a ‘ Health to 
Serving Men’ from ‘Carminum Proverbialium 
Loci Communes,’ Lond., 1579, where it is under 
“Sanitas.” It is probably one of the Latin lines 
of unknown origio, but traditional use, of which 
there are many in the volume. It was a popular 
book with various republications. 

Ep. Marsuatt, F.S.A. 


For references to early works containing this 
proverb, and an English variant, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 
6" S, vii. 128, 438 ; viii. 136. 

Everarp Home Coreman. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


True Date or tae First Easter (8"" §. viii. 
465; ix. 135, 175, 256, 309, 356).—I confess 
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astonishment at the manner in which Mr. Lynn 
has thought proper to treat this subject. If the 
death of Herod occurred in Be. 4, there remains 
a very great deal to reconcile on other matters 
which are inseparably connected therewith. I 
deny that there is any historical evidence for the 
assertion that Herod’s death took place in B.c. 4. 
Without waiting for Mr. Lyny’s proof, if he can 
produce any, I will endeavour, as I have hitherto 
done, to give reasons for the faith that isin me. 
It appears Mr. Lyww has overlooked the fact that 
he agreed with me as to the age of Herod at his 
death (8 S. v. 377). I must in turn ask him to 
kindly read my note referred to. 

The eclipse which occurred on the night of the 
burning of Matthias could only have been the 
one B.c. 1, the occurrenca of which Mr, Lynn 
agrees witb. With regard to his contention that 
13 March, B.c. 4, ‘‘is far more likely,’ I un- 
hesitatingly say the time thus allowed, from 
13 March to the Passover, is a long way too little 
for all that is recorded to have happened between 
the burning of Matthias and the death of Herod. 
This must be self-evident to all careful readers of 
the records referred to, It is quite unnecessary 
to occupy valuable space in recapitulating the 
events to which I refer, and further, I read that 
the eclipse B.c. 4 was not visible at Jerusalem. 

That there may be no doubt, I submit that 
Herod began bis reign, p.c. 37=7 of Augustus, * 
Proof of this will be found in the Jewish writer 
Philo, who thus wrote: “ The first Herod reigned 
with a tyrannical rule to this time thirty-one 
yeare, but with a legitimate six years.”+ It has, 
however, been clearly proved by other writers that 
Herod reigned thirty-seven years; and with 
respect, again, to the eclipse pv. 1 O.S. for the 
burning of Matthias, the death of Herod is fixed 
about April, two years after Christ’s nativity. 
That all this agrees with early tradition is clear, but, 
more important, harmonizes with St. Luke’s account 
and the age of Tiberius (a.c. 28). St. Luke's 
writings were, or were not, inspired. If they 
were, then the assumption is that errors as to 
dates, or anything else, are more likely to have 
been, and be, made by past and present writers, 
St. Luke was an accomplished man of learoing, a 
painter, a physician, ‘and as an historian he was 
faithful in his relatione.”~ Finally, Josephus tells 
us Herod was first made Governor of Galilee 
Be. 47, It is admitted he was then twenty-five 
years old. Now from pc. 47 to Bc. 3 are forty- 
four years; add his age, twenty-five = sixty-nine 
in B.c. 3. 

If this is not proof positive that Herod’s death 
cannot be placed earlier than this year, then 
ordinary common sense is not a factor in the matter, 


* Craddock’s ‘ History,’ London, 1683, p. 5. 
+ Cited by Baroniue, tom. i. p. 21. 
‘ Antiquitatis Apostolic,’ London, 1673, p, 225. 


while figures must be worthless. Oa the other 
hand, B.c. 47 to B.c. 1 are forty-six years, which 
being added to the age when Herod became 
Governor=seventy-one, or Bu. 1, If, therefore, 
Herod died n.c, 4, as indicated by Mr. Lynn, 
then he could only have been about sixty-seven 
years of age at his death, What then becomes 
of Mr. Lywy’s admission that Herod was about 
seventy at the time he made his will? Mr. Lynn’s 
method of getting over the eating of the Passover 
(St. Johan xix. 13) is perbaps easy, but not 
convincing. The acts and observances of the 
Passover, upon which I fully entered, which Mr. 
Lysn does not attempt to disprove, show that the 
eating of the lamb or paschal supper was not dis- 
tributed indiscriminately over any of the days of 
the feast, or, as he says, ‘‘ may well apply to sub- 
sequent parts,” but took place upon a fixed day. It 
appears from Mr. Lyxn’s mode of meeting the 
question that he considers it either wise or fair to 
igoore what I have proved. I ask, Does not the 
historical proof giveo, in which Roman, Grecian, 
and Persian history agree, as to the year of Christ’s 
birth, my evidence as to the fifteenth year of the 
reigu of Tiberius, and the natural and only con- 
clusion to be drawn therefrom, as also the argu- 
ment with respect to Christ’s birth in the forty- 
second year of Augustus, together with authorities 
in ‘* foot-notes,” require, if not deserve, more than 
his ipse dixit to throw to one side or to warrant 
his saying-that he finds it difficult to see the 
relevance of much which I have written ? 

The last paragraph of his note savours of sarcasm 
and self-assurance, I say that Bc. 55 or 54 simply 
means what it purports, and not what Mr. Lynn 
or Mr. Jonas may say. The “ far-more-likely 
and whence-we-may-conclude” method of reply is 
not good enough for myself or any one who bas 
studied or has really interest in a subject. 

Atrrep Cuas. Jonas, F.R. Hist.S. 

Fairfield, 


Gentiteman Porter (8 §, xii. 187, 237).— 
The office of Groom Porter (= Gentleman Porter) 
is well defined in the latest comprehensive dic- 
tionaries, For instance, in Hunter's :— 

**An officer of the Royal Household whose duty it 
was to see that the king's lodging was furnished with 
tables, chairs, stools, and firing, and also to provide 
cards, dice, &c., and to decide disputes arising at cards, 
dice, bowling, &c. He was allowed to keep an open 
gaming-table at Chrietmaa, ‘The office was abolished 
by George ILI.” 

This officer was also called the Serjeant Porter. 
It was an honourable office, held by gentlemen, and 
occasionally by those of noble birth, The picture 
at Hampton Court, referred to at second reference, 
probably represents Thomas Keys, the Queen’s 
Serjeant Porter, “the biggest gentleman in the 
Court” (as wrote Sir William Cecil, afterwards 
Lord Burghley), who got into very serious trouble 
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by clandestinely marrying Lady Mary Grey, the 

Queen's cousin, ‘' the least in all the Court,” ae, 

being diminutive, she is termed by the Secretary. 

The story istold by me in‘ N. & Q.,’ 8S, vi. 301 

(October, 1894). W. L. Rorton. 
27, Elgin Avenue, W. 


The office of Porter, or Janitor, of Cardiff Castle 
was long hereditary in a family of the surname 
Porter, who ranked as gentry and held certain 
lands as a prerogative of the « flice. 


Joun Herson Mattuews., 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


May not the picture referred to by Ma. Jeaxes 


as being io the Hampton Court galleries be a por- | 


trait of Thomas Keyes, Queen Elizabeth's Serjeant 
Porter, who is described in a letter of Sir William 
Cecil’s as being ‘‘the biggest gentleman in this 
Court” (Kaight’s ‘ Pict, Hist. of Eogland,’ vol. ii, 


p- 623)? R. J. Frxmore. 
Sandgate. 


Thomas Fogge, of Ashford, is described as 
Serjeant Porter to Henry VII. and VIII. He died 
1512, and came of a good county stock, unquer- 
tionably a gentleman. We may dismiss “ usher,” 
although technically ‘‘ gentleman ” and “ serjeant ” 
are different words, 

‘*Witn a wet Fincer” (8 S, xii, 147, 237). 
—A fine and very striking illustration of this 
phrase occurs in the jadgment passed upon Mary 
Stuart by a contemporary :— 

“ Whatever policy is in all the chief and best practised 
heads of France, whatever craft, faleehood, and deceit 
is in all the subtle brains in Scotland, ie either fresh in 
this woman's memory, or ehe can fetch it out with a wet 
finger.” 

The saying is quoted by Froude, but I forget the 
speaker. Green, who reproduces it, simply calls 
him an envoy. Does this particular use of the 
pbrase throw ony fresh light upon its origin? 

A. C. 


There is in Dutch a familiar saying, ** Je kunt 
het wet met een natten vinger beloopen” = ‘* You 
can easily walk the distance with a wet finger.” 
It is used if we wish to express that the distance 
between two localities is so short that a wet finger 
would not have time to dry in the time wanted 
for going from the one to the other. By extension 
the phrase means, ‘‘ The distance from here to there 
is nothing to speak of,” ‘‘ It’s quite close to here.” 
Could this be the origin of the English phrase also? 

C. Storret. 

Nijmegen, Holland. 

_ This phrase is ¢xp!ained and numerons references 
giveo in Nares’s ‘ Glossary,’ under “ Wetfinger.” 
AnpRrews. 

Ecrction or Parise Recistrar (8 xii, 

246). — For several other instances of such 


election, see ‘N. & Q.,’7" S. x. 66, 136, 295, 
414. A. F. 


Fraternity oF Genracoaists S. x i, 289). 
—Some rewarks upon this ‘‘ Fraternity ” »ppeared 
in the Genealogist, vol. iv. pp. 466-7 and 577. 
The well-known and respected editor, however, 
surely over-stretched the mark in bis contention 
that only the members of the Heralds’ College 
should dare to attempt to trace a pedigree. Those 
who have had much experience in endeavouring to 
collect genealogical data will, I think, admit that 
there are some very able genealogists outside the 
College. F. 


Can this be the society referred to in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
7™ S, iv. 68, 234, under the title of “ The Genea- 
logical and Historical Society of Great Britain,” 
which was started in 1856-7? If 80, the informa- 
tion now required will be found there. 

Everarp Home Covrmay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c, 


The Diary of Master William Silence. By the Right 

Hon. D. H. Madden. (Longmans & Co.) 

Coxcersine the shape which the Vice-Chancellor of 
Dublin University has given to his “ study of Shakepeare 
and of Eliz:bethan sport” opinions will differ: ite value 
as a contribution to our knowledge of Shakspeare the 
man and the writer will not be disputed. So important 
are its conclusions that we regret our inability, in the 
epace that ‘N. & Q.’ can spare for reviews, to do any- 
thing approximate to justice, If they are borne out— 
and we see no reason to doubt that they will be so—new 
end most valuable evidence as to the share of Shakepe«re 
in the plays of which be is joint author with other 
dramatiets is furnished, and the accepted texte of Shak- 
speare --those even and especially of highest authority— 
will have to be revised and modified, It is impossible 
tbat we sbould in this portion of our columne substantiate 
what we say. All we can hope is to convey euch idea of 
the work and its argument as will send those of our 
readers interested in Sbakspearian criticism immediately 
to a work they cannot afford and will not wish to 
neglect, and then eee what effect it has upon our own 
Shakepeariana,’ 

While hunting the red deer in the forest of Exmoor 
and enjoying the thoroughly Sbhakspearian cbaracter 
of the pursuit, our author was led to the close study of 
Elizabethan sport. He began to connect the ecattered 
pasrages in which Sbhakspeare bas ‘recorded hie recol- 
lections of the harbouring, the unharbouring, the hunting, 
the baying, and the bresking up of the deer,’ Having 
a knowledge also of hawking and of horsemanship, he 
collected the numerous references to both in Shakspeare, 
and grew astonished, as all must be, at the extent, 
variety, and accuracy of the dramatist’s observation, 
The result he has embodied in an imeginary diary of 
Master William Silence—the Silence, of courre, of ‘ The 
Second Part of King Henry IV.,’ narrating the doings 
of the hounds of Master Robert Shailow. So made up 
from Shakepeare is tiis, that portions of it might almort 
be regarded se acento. It fulfils also in part the aspira- 
tion to know more concerning Shakespeare's unseen, or 
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scarcely seen, characters which many experience, and 
introduces us familiarly to Will Squele, a Cotewold man, 
William Visor of Woncot, and many others, whose 
intimacy we are glad to acquire. Successive chapters 

then deal with the particulars of the chase of the hart, 

the harbouring, unharbouring, hunting, baying, &c., the 

supper at Shallow Hall, a day's hawking, and other 

things. A work on these lines is always to some extent 

postiche ; and as we have no personal knowledge of or 

interest in the chase, we find some portions of the book 

hardish reading, and are not quite convinced that we 

should not have preferred another method of conveying 

the information. As to the importance and interest of 

the subject and the value of the light cast upon the 

text we find it difficult to restrain our enthusiasm. We 

accompany our author gladly when he shows us that 

Shakespeare alone among Tudor dramatists was an abso- 

lute master of the manége, woodcraft, and falconry ; that 

in every one of his undoubted plays, and nowhere else, 

the information is always accurate; and that any dis- 

play of ignorance or imperfect knowledge amounts to a 
disproof of Shakepeare’s authorship, We are deeply 

interested in the question of Shakepeare’s stay in Glouces- 

tershire, and we read with pleasure that wherever know- 

ledge of the incidents or terminology of Elizabethan 

sport suggests a departure from the “ amended” texts of 
Shakespeare which are now in favour, it leads uniformly 
to a restoration of the text of the first folio, 

That the value of the text now offered will be accep'ed 
at once as equal to that of previous theories is not pro- 
bable, Apart from all questions of exact tests, there are 
some things that sautent aux yeur. A boy with a toler- 
ably good ear—anybody, indeed, except an actor—can 
find the work of Fletcher in ‘Henry VIII,’ Asa rule, 
the soundest conclusions of criticism are supported by 
Mr. Madden. The allusione, moreover, in Shakespeare 
to the chase are very much more numerous than the 
general reader will be spt to believe. One of the first 
things done in support of the authenticity of the first 
folio ia the establishing of the play of ‘Titus Andronicus,’ 
which almost all critics have been disposed to reject. 
We commend, again, the evidence of the character of 
Shakspeare’s alteration of the work of previous writers 
in ‘The Second Part of King Henry VI.’ In ‘The 
First Part of King Henry VI.’ the play is barren of 
allusions to sporting, except in the ecene in the Temple 
Gardens, which las long passed for Shakspeare’s, In 
the case of * Henry VIIL.,’ the conclusion long reached 
by echolare, that the play ie, in the main, the work of 
some dramatist other than Shakespeare, is borne out. 
One is a little embarrassed to find that the hand of 
Shokspeare is traceable in ‘A Yorkshire Tragedy,’ and 
probably in other works of the time which have been 
assigned him by no English critics. We cannot go more 
fully into the questions raised, and we will be sat no 
further pains in recommending the work. All seriously 
concerned in Shakepearian criticism are bound to resd 
the critical portion, and there are few among them to 
whom it will not come as a startling revelation. 


D-ctionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney 
Lee. Vol. Lil, (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Tux two lives of greatest interest in the fifty-second 
volume of the great dictionary of biography now, under 
Mr. Lee's skilful piloting, nearing port, are those of 
Sir Philip Sidney and Percy Bysshe Shelley — the 
former in the hands of the editor, the latter in those 
of Dr, Garnett. Ae the one character in Tudor times 
wholly edifying and pleasant to contemplate, Sidney has 
long stood in the affection of Englishmen as a type of all 
that is worthiest in English manhood, Mr. Lee, it is 
needless to eay, does him ample justice, The description 


of Sidney’s youth by Greville, which is quoted, presents a 
man as farabove his fellows in one respect as Shakepeare 
wasin another, Mr, Lee holds that his achievements, 
viewed in detail, **may hardly seem to justify all the 
eulogies in verse and prose which his contemporaries 
bestowed upon his brief career,” but thinks that the 
impression it left in its entirety on bis countrymen’s 
imagination is ineffaceable, and he quotes, as giving 
expression to “a sentiment still almost universal among 
Englishmen,” Shelley's lines :— 

Sidney as he fought 
And as he fell, and as he lived and loved, 
Sublimely mild, a spirit without spot. 
The prose of the ‘Arcadia’ Mr. Lee calle diffuse and 
artificial, abounding in tricks as indefensible andirritating 
as any eanctioned by Lyly. Concerning Sidney's love- 
making with Lady Penelope Rich, Mr. Lee points out that 
her marriage seems first to have fanned the flame of 
Sidney's adoration into a genuine and hardly controllable 
passion. Among other contributions of Mr. Lee, which 
are models for his etaff, are Thomas Shelton, the trans- 
lator of ‘Don Quixote,’ who, Mr. Lee holds, * repro- 
duces in robust phraseology the spirit of his original and 
realizes Cervantes’s manner more nearly than any 
successor”; Sir Anthony, Sir Robert, and Sir Thomas 
Shirley; Mother Shipton, who is ‘in all likelihood 
wholly mythical”; and John Skelton, the author of 
*The Tunnyoge of Elynour Rumminge.’ Dr, Garnett’s 
life of Shelley is naturally both appreciative and com- 
petent. It is also very pleasant reading. Shelley ia 
regarded as ‘‘ the supreme lyrist’’ (the italice are our 
own), a matter not yet quite detinitely settled. Of his prose 
style it is justly said that it is ‘‘not more distinguished 
by fine insight into high matters than by sound common 
senre in ordinary things.’ Of the two portraits of 
Shelley which alone are genuine, neither, we are told, 
is satisfactory. Dr, Garnett also writes on Mary 
Wollstonecraft Shelley. Of Mr. C. H. Firth’s excellent 
cont: ibutions, that on Algernon Sidney is, perhaps, the 
most important. On Sidney Mr. Firth accepts the 
decisions of Burnet and hitelock, a man of great 
courage and steadinesr, but of an “overruling temper 
aud height.” A life of Philip Skippon from the same 
pen has also deep interest. Once more Mr. Firth 
abstaine from attempting to eupply an estimate of the 
character, except from a record of actions and the ex- 
pressions of contemporaries. Mr. Firth also writes on 
some of the Sheffields. A pleasing literary article is that 
of Mr. Aitken on William Shenstone, the “ water-gruel 
bard” of Walpole, who may console himself with the 
praise of Burns for Walpoles depreciation, His present 
biographer holds much of his verse artificial and 
unreal, but thinks some portions of permanent interest. 
A similar contribution is that of Mr, Seccombe—now a 
great support of the work—on Christopher Smart, a man 
whose reputation is built to a great extent on his mad- 
ness, and whom men such as Rossetti and Browning 
have highly eulogized. Roseetti’s praise Mr. Seccombe 
regards as grossly exaggerated, but opines that the 
‘Song to David,’ by which alone Smart is now known 
supplies a very remarkable link between the age of 
Dryden and the dawn of a new era with Blake. Skinner 
the Scottish song-writer—whose ‘ Tullochgorum ’ Burns 
regarded as the best Scotch song he ever saw—is treated 
by Mr. Thomas Bayne, Prof, Ward deals with Shirley the 
dramatist. Richard Brinsley Sheridan ie in the hands of 
Mr. Fraser Rae, whose recent book on the subject attests 
his fitness. Such of the regular contributors as Prof, 
Laughton, Dr. Norman Moore, Mr. Lionel Cust, &c. 
supply the customary lives; while Mr. W, P. Courtney, 
Canon Atkinson, Mr. Henry Davey, Mr. Thompson 
Cooper, the Rev. W. Hunt, Miss Elizabeth Lee, Mr, 
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Charles Kent, Mr. H. R. Tedder, Mr. Charles Welch, | heathen. Our opinion is that they have all been made 
and Mr. Warwick Wroth are responsible for valuable | by Christian hands, or, to speak more guardedly, 


articles. Amo: g the contributors is Mr. G. C. Boase, 
whose death we deplore, 


The Centuries : a@ Chronological Synopsis of History on 
the“ Space-for-teme" Method. Sccond Edition, (Weat, 
Newman & Uo.) 

Tuovcen nominally a second edition, this book ia now 
practically firet published. An earlier edition, less am- 
bitious in aim, though identical in method, was printe i 
for the use of tne compilerand for distributicn among bis 
friends. An enlarged evition now appears furnishing a 
skeleton conspectus of general history, and is interleaved 
in a special manner go as to receive additional memo- 
randsa, Beginning at the thirtieth century before 
Christ it is continued up to the year 1897, or, as the 
compiler would have us reckon it, the year eleven 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-sever. Our author 
reasonably supposes that in placing the year 1 ten 
thousand years before Christ he bas gone back os far as 
the reyuiremenis of the historian xe distinguished from 
the gevlogist demand. Bieir's ‘ Chronvlogical Tables, 
which we bave be.n in the babit of conrulting, come for 
short of this range, beginning only, in what we must 
regard as beggarly fashion, at some two thousand two 
hundred years before Christ. Practically four pages, of 
which two are blank, ure aesigued to each century, The 
original echeme— never, it is feared, to bo carried out— 
would assign a page to every year. The century is sub- 
divided into ten decades. At first the entries of events 
on one page are very sparse, On the Opposite page 
sppears information from the writings of Sayce, Flinders 
Petrie, Brugech, Rawlinson, Ducoudray, Herodotus, 
Maspéro, and other writers. Each century bears the 
name of some eminent character, and the list thus con- 
stituted should be learnt by hcart by those wiio would 
turn the book to best account. ‘This arrangement 
begins, however, no earlicr thon Abrah«m in the eighty- 
second century, or the nineteenth century before Curist. 
Jacob, Joseph, Cadmus, Tuthmosis, Seti, S-sostris, Mores, 
David, &c., follow, more recent centuries teing 
named after popes as Gregory, monarchs as Choeries 
(Charlemagne), writers as Dante and Milton, reformers 
as Luther, statesmen as Washington, dircoverers as 
Columbus, saints as Bernard, che echeme in this respect 
reminding ua of the chronological ideas of Comte, We 
have given a description which probably will prove 
adequate of the scheme of a work originally intended for 
the students at the Educational Museum at Haslemere, 
but likely to be of general utility. It will serve 
admirably the young, who will find no difficulty in 
mastering & uinemonical system to which the memories 
of older men less rendily lend themselves, 


The Saga-Book of the Viking Club, Vol, 1. Part LI, 
(Nutt.) 
Tur Viking Club is a new institution, to which we wish 
every success. It has been founded as a literary and 
social body for the service of those who are in any way 
connected with Orkney and Shetland, The authorities 
are not, we believe, in any manner exclusive. Their 
main ot ject is to throw light on Norse history and 
legend, and to show what has been the influence of the 
Scandinavian races on world-growth. The papers and 
discussions in the present number of their journal are 
almost all of them good. It, of course, contains several 
things which we do not agree with; but there is hardly 
any sign of that wild babit of generalizing in the absence 
of evidence which was 60 very common but a short time 
ago. One question which bas been under discussion is 
whether any of tho so-called Runic crosses can be 


under Christian influences, for it is possible that a 
wealthy Christianized Norseman may have paid some 
unconverted follower, who was a cunning hand with a 
graving tool, to execute what he desired. The fact that 
the binding of Loki and Sigurd slaying the dragon occur 
on the Kirk Andreas stone shows, to our mind, only that 
the simple Christian folk of those days saw an intimate 
connexion between their own old mythology and what 
the miesionsries of the new religion had taught them. 
We have been pleased to observe that place-names wre 
receiving n> little attention. None but scholars ought 
to venture on their interpretation; but every one may 
note those which cccur in his own neighbourhood. We 
are interested in the “collie, or old black lamp,” of 
Orkney, which, it seems, is etill in use. Does an ex- 
ample of it occur in any of our museums! 


The Genealogist. Edited by H, W. Forsyth Harwood, 
Vol, XIL. (Bell & Sons.) 
By far the most important papers in this volume are 
those relating to the house of Lindsay, which has so long 
been prominent in Scottish history. That the Lindsays 
were originally from England—that is, after they left 
Normandy—is certain, Such, we believe, has always 
been the tradition of the family ; but beyond this nothing 
seems to be proven, The old poet who said, 
Of England come the Lyndysay, 
Mair of theur I cam nocht say, 

does not seem to have known much, and was becomingly 
reticent, Sir George Sitwell has devoted himeelf to 
making out the origin of the Litdsays, We believe that 
he will succeed in the end; bu€ at present some things 
in his article which we should like to have demonstrated 
as certain are only very probable. The engraving of 
the seal of William Erskine, Archbishop of Gla-gow, 
1585-7, is noteworthy. So far «8 we can make out, the 
details are of Renaissance character; but its feeling 
is »s purely Gothic ns if it had been executed two 
hundred years previously. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the followtny notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, uot necessarily for publication, but 
as & guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication * Duplicate,” 

Contributors will oblige by addressing proofs to Mr. 
Slate, Atheneum Press, Bream's Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C, 

W, to Mr, J, G. Gray, book- 
seller, Leicester Square. 

ConnicenpuM.—P, 306, col, 2, 1, 7 from bottom, for 
“Lamb” read Lumb, 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’"—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS OF TRAVEL 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices by 
w. H SMITH & SOY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be fornarded carriage paid, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. Published Off rea 
s. 
MANNERING (G. B.).—WITH AXE and RIFLE in NEW ZEALAND =e With 18 Illustrations 
from Photographs and a Map. Royal §vo. ... 126... 66 
FARTHEST KAST and SOUTH-WEST. Notes on a Journey Meme throughs Japan, Australasia, 
America. By an Anglo-Indian Globe Trotter. Svc. 560... 36 
GUILLEMARD (F. H. H.).— The CRUISE of the MARCUESA to KAMSCHATKA and NEW iW 
GUILNKA. With Maps and Illustrations —... 20.1 0 


VON HOHNEL (LUDWIG).—DISCOVERY of LAKES RUDOLF and “STEFANIE: an " Account of 
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